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COL. NORWOOD’S VOYAGE TO VIRGINIA, IN 1649. 


We have before us here, at this time, an old tract entitled “ A Voy- 
age to Virginia, by Colonel Norwood,” which we find republished 
in Churchill’s Collections of Voyages and Travels, (one of a small 
parcel of rare and valuable works lately imported by our Virginia 
Historical Society from London,) which we have read with much in- 
terest ; and which we should be glad to lay before our readers entire. 
Itis, however, quite too long for our pages; and much the greater 
part of it might, perhaps, be regarded as rather irrelevant to the sub- 
ject of our work. We shall therefore, content ourselves for the pre- 
sent with giving our readers a running abridgment of the Colonel’s 
narrative until we get him fairly landed on the coast of our country, 
somewhere South of New Netherlands, (since called New York,) 
and ready to set out for “* Achomat,” (as he spells it) on our own Eas- 
tern Shore ; from which point we shall allow him to give the rest of 
his story, which comes very clearly within the scope of our publi- 
cation, in his own words. But before we proceed to discharge our duty 
in this way, we shall present our author’s introduction to his Voyage, 
which glances at the state of things at the time of his undertaking it, 
and seems necessary to the full understanding of the whole,—as fol- 
lows: 


“The month of August, Anno 1649, being the time I engag’d 
to meet my two comrades, Major Francis Morrison, and Major 
Richard Fox, at London, in order to a full accomplishment of our 
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purpose to seek our fortunes in Virginia, (pursuant to our agree- 
ment the year before in Holland) all parties very punctually ap- 
pear’d at the time and place assign’d, and were all still in the 
same mind, fully bent to put in practice what we had so solemnly 
agreed upon, our inclinations that way being nothing abated, 
but were rather quicken’d, by the new changes that we saw in 
the state of things, and that very much for the worse: For if our 
spirits were somewhat depress’d in contemplation of a barbarous 
restraint upon the person of our king in the Isle of Wight; to 
what horrors and despairs must our minds be reduc’d at the 
bloody and bitter stroke of his assassination, at his palace of 
Whitehall? 

This unparallel’d butchery made the rebels cast away the scab- 
bards of their swords with both their hands, in full resolution 
never to let them meet again, either by submission or capitula- 
tion; so that the sad prospect of affairs in this juncture, gave 
such a damp to all the royal party who had resolved to persevere 
in the principle which engaged them in the war, that a very con- 
siderable number of nobility, clergy, and gentry, so circumstane’d, 
did fly from their native country, as from a place infected with 
the plague, and did betake themselves to travel any where to 
shun so hot a contagion, there being no point on the compass 
that would not suit with some of our tempers and circumstan- 
ces, for transportation into foreign lands. 

Of the number who chose to steer their course for America, 
such of them as inclin’d to try their fortunes at Surinam, Barba- 
dos, Antigua, and the Leeward Islands, were to be men of the 
first rate, who wanted not money or credit to balance the ex- 
pence necessary to the carrying on the sugar works: And this 
consideration alone was enough to determine our choice for Vir- 
ginia, had we wanted other arguments to engage us in the voy- 
age. The honour I had of being nearly related to Sir William 
Barkeley the governor, was no small incitation to encourage me 
with a little stock to this adventure: Major Morrison had the 
king’s commission to be captain of the fort; and Mr. For was 
to share in our good orbad success: But my best cargaroon was 
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his majesty’s gracious letter in my favour, which took effect be- 
yond my expectation, because it recommended me (above what- 
ever I had or could deserve) to the governor’s particular care. 

To proceed then, without any further exordium, to the subject 
of this narrative: It fell out to be about the first day of Septem- 
ber, Anno 1649, that we grew acquainted on the Royal Exchange 
with Capt. John Locker, whose bills upon the posts made us 
know he was master of a good ship, (untruly so call’d) The Vir- 
ginia Merchant, burden three hundred tons, of force thirty guns, 
or more: We were not long in treaty with the captain, but 
agreed with him for ourselves and servants at six pounds a head, 
to be transported into James River; our goods to be paid for at 
the current price. 

About the fifleenth day, we were ordered to meet the ship at 
Gravesend, where the captain was to clear with his merchants, 
and we to make our several payments; which when we had per- 
formed, we staid not for the ship, but took post for the Downs, 
where, with some impatience, we expected her coming there. 
About the sixteenth ditto, we could see the whole fleet under 
sail, with a south-west wind ; which having brought them to that 
road, kept them there at anchor, until our money was almost 
spent at Deal. 

September 23. the wind veered to the east, and we were sum- 
moned by signs and guns to repair on board. We had a fresh 
large gale three days, which cleared us of the channel, and put 
us out of soundings. With this propitious beginning we pursu- 
ed our course for about twenty days, desiring to make the west- 
ern islands; at which time the cooper began to complain, that 
our water-cask was almost empty, alledging, that there was not 
enough in hold, for our great family (about three hundred and 
thirty souls) to serve a month.” 

On receiving this alarming information, the Captain resolved 
to make for the first port, which was Fyal, where he arrived on 
the 14th of October. Here our voyagers were very agreeably 
entertained for some days, and the ship having obtained her sup- 
plies of water and other necessaries, set sail again, and proceed- 
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ed on her voyage, on the 22nd of the same month. ‘ We part- 
ed,” says the Colonel with an easterly wind, a topsail gale, which 
soon brought us into a trade-wind that favored us at fifty or sixty 
leagues in twenty-four hours, till we came to the height of Ber- 


mudas.”’ Here, of course, he looked out for a storm; and he 
was not disappointed. ‘In that latitude,” says he, “it is the 
general observation of seamen, that the seas are rough, and the 
weather stormy.” Bermudas, our readers may remember, was 
notoriously haunted at that period by a pack of evil spirits that 
used to raise the winds for sport when they pleased, and al- 
ways pleased when they saw a ship in sight. So they got up 
an extempore storm this time, for the Colonel to enjoy if he 
could, and with a new object, it seems, for his special entertain- 
ment. ‘It was my fortune,” says he, ‘‘to have a curiosity to 
look out, when the officer on the watch showed me a more than 
ordinary agitation of the sea in one particular place above the 
rest; which was the effect of what they call a spout; a raging 
in the bowels of the sea, (like a violent birth,) striving to break 
out, and at last springs up like a mine at land, with weight and 
force enough to have hoised our ship out of her proper element 
into the air, (had the helm been for it,) and to have made her do 
the supersalt ; but God’s providence secured us from that danger.” 

“The sight of the island,” however, we read, ‘‘ was welcome 
to all: as the mariners learned thereby our true distance from 
Cape Hatteras ; and the passengers were relieved with hopes to 
be soon at shore from a hungry pester’d ship and company.” 
Flattering these hopes, the gale continued fair till the 8th of No- 
vember, when they got within soundings; but towards break of 
day mate Putts, on watch, roused up the whole company, crying 
out “ All hands aloft! Breaches, Breaches on both sides! All hands 
aloft!’ They were, indeed, in great and imminent danger; but 
they swayed off this time from the lee shore, and “ by the miracu- 
lous mercy of God,” got once more out to sea. 

But here again they encountered another violent storm, which 
rising at last above itself, in its rage, broke out into open fury 
with a crash from aloft which brought down “the fore-topmast 
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by the board, and not alone but with the fore-mast head broken 
short off, just under the cap.” This was “a sore business,” and 
“put all to their wits end to recover to any competent condition ;”’ 
but it was followed by other and worse damage—“ the loss of 
the forecastle with six guns, and our anchors, (all but one fasten- 
ed to a cable,) together with our two cooks, whereof one was 
. recovered by a strange providence.’ Then “ the bowsprit hav- 
ing lost all stays and rigging that should keep it steady, swayed 
to and fro with such bangs on the bows,” that they were obliged 


to cut it close off to save the ship. After this, ‘all things were 

in miserable disorder, and it was evident our danger increased 
-_ upon us: the stays of all the masts were gone, the shrouds that 
: remained were loose and useless,” and very soon, as they fore- 
. saw, ‘‘both main and topmast all came down together, and, in 
» | one shock, fell all to the windward clear into the sea ;’’ but, for- 
1 | tunately, ‘without hurt toany man.” This wreck was, of course, 


: soon cut away, and now “abandoned in this manner to the fury 
y of the raging sea, tossed up and down without any rigging to 
c keep the ship steady, our seamen frequently fell overboard, with- 
1 out any one regarding the loss of another, every man expecting 
t | the same fate, though in a different manner.” Here, however, 
0 Divine Providence interposed to relieve them from their fears,— 
’ though not to “bring them into their desired haven.”’ The storm at 


e last abated, and, “‘ on the 7th day, the seas were much appeased,”’ 
n The mizen-mast was still standing, and the stump of the fore- 
0 mast ‘stood its ground.” Sothey proceeded to set sails to them 
' as well as they could; and the “ good ship,” Virginia Merchant, 
. shot ahead again, and so swiftly that when, by some errror in 
if their reckoning, they thought themselves still south of Cape 
g Henry—when they came to get an observation on a clear sun- 
8 shine day, ‘“‘we found ourselves considerably shot to the north of 
t Achomat, and that, in the opinion of mate Putts, who was as our 
- north star.’ This was a great trial to their patience ; but there 

was no help for it, for ‘the gale blew fresh again, (as it uses to 
lh do,) towards night, and made a western sea that carried us off 
y at a great rate.’ And still “the wind continued many days and 
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nights to send us out into the ocean, insomuch that until we 
thought ourselves at Jeast an hundred leagues from the capes, 
the north-west gale gave us no time to consider what was best 
to do.”” Here our author observes, very considerately, ‘ It would 
be too great a trial of the reader's patience to be. entertained 
with every circumstance of our sufferings in the remaining part 
of this voyage, which continued in great, extremity for at least 
forty days from the time we left the land, our miseries increas- 
ing every hour.” We agree with him; and passing, accordingly, 
over many incidents, we hasten to bring the ship back to the 
coast, which she began to approach once more on the 3rd of 
January, 1650; ‘and as the morning of the 4th day gave us 
light, we saw the land, but in what latitude we could not tell.” 
Here, however, they hovered about the coast, till ‘“‘ about the 
hours of 3 or 4 in the afternoon of the 12th eve, we were shot 
in fair to the shore. The evening was clear and calm, the water 
smooth; the land we saw nearest was some six or seven English 
miles distant from us, our soundings twenty-five fathoms in good 
ground for anchor-hold.” 

“Here, then, by the vote of the majority of the company 
on board, ‘the anchor was let loose,” and mate Putts, getting 
into the boat with Major Morrison, and ‘twelve sickly 
passengers, who fancied the shore would cure them,” along with 
him, pulled away for the nearest land. ‘In four or five hours 
time, we could discover the boat returning with mate Putts alone 
for a setter, which we looked upon as a signal of happy success. 
When he came on board, his mouth was full of good tidings, as 
namely, that he discovered a creek, that would harbour our ship, 
and that there was a depth of water on the bar, sufficient for 
her draught when she was light. That there was excellent fresh 
water, (a taste whereof Major Morrison had sent me in a bottle.) 
That the shore swarmed with fowl, and that Major Morrison 
stayed behind in expectation of the whole ship’s company, to 
follow.” On this, our author gladly jumped into the wherry, 
accompanied by the Captain and some others, and hastened for 
the shore. Here he was soon regaled with a glorious draught 
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of fresh water, which he took, he says, ‘‘prostrating himself on his 
belly, and setting his mouth against the stream, that it might run 
into his thirsty stomach without stop ;’’—and which, he says, “I 
thought the greatest pleasure I ever enjoyed on earth.” Then 
came the shooting, roasting and eating of a duck, and then, better 
still, “‘in passing a small gullet, we trod on an oyster bank that 
did happily furnish us with a good addition to our duck.” In 
short, the Colonel and his party fared well, and finding their 
new quarters so agreeable, were strongly disposed to bring the 
ship in, and unload her there, without trusting themselves on 
board of her again. Towards break of day, however, the Cap- 
tsin who lay near him, whispered in his éar, and asked him “ if 
he would go back with him on board the ship?’ He answered 
“ no—for he thought it would be useless, as the ship was to come 
in.” Whereupon the captain rose, and went off with his kins- 


man in the boat. ‘ But no sooner had he cleared himself of the 
shore,” says our Colonel, ‘but the day-break made me see my 
error in not closing with his motion in my ear; for the first ob- 
ject we saw at sea was the ship under sail, standing for the 


capes (of Virginia) with what canvass could be made to serve 
the turn. It was a very heavy prospect to us who remained (we 
knew not where) on shore, to see ourselves thus abandoned by 
the ship, and more, to be forsaken by the boat, so contrary to 
our mutual agreement. Many hours of hard labour and toil« 
were spent before the boat could fetch the ship: and the seamen 
(whose act it was to set sail without the Captain’s order, as we 
were told after,) car’d not for the boat whilst the wind was large 
to carry them to the capes. But mate Putis, who was more so- 
ber and better natured, discovering the boat from the mizzen 
top, lay by till she came with the Captain on board.” We may 
add here what we learn sometime afterwards, that the ship sub- 
sequéntly-got into the Capes, and into James River, (though not 
to James Town,) where the Captain, of course, informed the 
governor, Sir William Berkeley, of their misadventures, and of 
their having left his kinsman, the Colonel, with Major Morrison 
and the rest of his companions of the voyage behind. 
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In the mean time, the gentlemen thus left, exploring their new 
territory more carefully, discovered that it was an island, which 
damped their spirits for a while, but soon roused their wit and 
courage toinvent some mode of getting overto the main land, and 
proceeding to Virginia, which they rightly judged lay somewhere 
to the South-West. While they were preparing for this new ad- 
venture, however, the Indians of the neighboring forests kad 
found them out, and began to show themselves on the shore ;— 
then to visit the outskirts of the new settlement on the island, 
carrying shell-fish to the poor sick women, in the most friendly 
manner, and making signs that they would return again. Ac- 
cordingly they came back next day, some twenty or thirty in all, 
with cheerful, smiling faces, without arms, bringing ears of corn, 
and other provision for the famishing strangers, and treating 
them with the utmost humanity and kindness. The intercourse 
thus opened, was again renewed, and continued from time to 
time for some days, and the feeling of friendship was constantly 
growing between the parties, though their sociability was greatly 
embarrassed by their ignorance of each other’s language. At 
last, however, says our Colonel, ‘‘it came into my head that I 
had long since read Mr. Smith’s travels through those parts of 
America, and that the word Werowance, (a word frequently pro- 
nounced by the old man—one of the Indians,) was in English 
the king. That word, spoken by me, with strong emphasis, to- 
gether with the motions of my body, speaking my desire of go- 
ing to him, was very pleasing to him, who thereupon embraced 
me with more than common kindness, and by all demonstrations 
of satisfaction, did show that he understood my meaning. This 
one word was all the Indian I could speak, which (like a 
little armour well-placed) contributed to the saving of our lives.” 
The old Indian, accordingly, took our Colonel by the hand and 
led him to a canoe—the other passengers were taken to “other 
canoes—and they crossed the inlet-—and were led to the Wero- 
wance, or king, who received them all with the utmost civility. 
We must pass over the incidents of many days—the sketches of 
Indian life—the King—the Queen—the Princess—the Venison 
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feast, &c., &c., though they are interesting and amusing enough— 
for we must save our space. The Colonel had at last made 
out to let the king know, that he was bound to chomat, and 
earnestly desired to proceed thither; whereupon his majesty 
“ did forthwith cause a lusty young man to be called to him, to 
whom, by the earnestness of his motions, he seemed to give am- 
ple instructions to do something for our service, but what it was 
we were not yet able to resolve.” 

In the mean time, the Colonel and his party were impatient 
to be gone, and were resolving, from day to day, to set out on 
their journey alone; when one morning, his young governess, 
(as he calls her) the king’s daughter, who was charged with the 
care of him, “ put herself in a posture to lead the way back to 
the king’s house, and after a very good repast of stew’d muscles, 
led him away with great swiftness, to the king.” Here he learn- 
ed, with equal surprise and satisfaction, that the messengers from 
Virginia had arrived, and were waiting to see him. ‘I hasten- 
ed,” says the Colonel, ‘ to see those angels, and addressing my- 
self to one of them in English habits, asked him the occasion of 
his coming there? He told me his business was to trade for 
furs, and no more; but as soon as I told him my name, and the 
accidents of our being there, he acknowledged he came under 
the guidance of the Kichotank Indian, (which I imagined, but 
was not sure, the king had sent,) in quest of me, and those that 
were left on shore, sent by the Governor of Virginia’s order, to 
enquire after us, but knew not where to find us, till that Indian 
came to his house. He then gave me a large account of the 
ship’s arrival, and the many dangers and difficulties she encoun- 
tered before she could come into James river, where she ran 
ashore, resolving there to lay her bones. His name was Jenkin 
Price, he had brought an Indian of his neighborhood with him 
that was very well acquainted in those parts, for our conduct 
back to Achomac, which Indian was called Jack.” Having thus 
brought our readers (somewhat hurriedly) to the proper point, 
we shall now allow the Colonel, as we promised, to tell the rest 
of his story in his own words. 
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By better acquaintance with these our deliverers, we learn’d 
that we were about fifty English miles from Virginia: That part 
of it where Jenkin did govern, was call’d Littleton’s Plantation, 
and was the first English ground we did expect to see. He gave 
me great encouragement to endure the length of the way, by 
assuring me I should not find either stone or shrub to hurt my 
feet thorow my thin-soaled boots, for the whole colony had nei 
ther stone nor underwood ; and having thus satisfy’d my curios- 
ity in the knowledge of what Jenkin Price could communicate, 
we deferred no longer to resolve how and when to begin our 
journey to Achomack. 

The Indian he brought with him (who afterwards lived and died 
my servant) was very expert, and a most incomparable guide in 
the woods we were to pass, being a native of those parts, so that 
he was as our sheet-anchor in this our peregrination. The king 
was loth to let us go till the weather was better temper’d for our 
bodies ; but when he saw we were fully resolved, and had pitch’d 
upon the next morning to begin our journey, he found himself 
much defeated in a purpose he had taken to call together all the 
flower of his kingdom to entertain us with a dance, to the end 
that nothing might be omitted on his part for our divertisement, 
as well as our nourishment, which his small territory could pro- 
duce. Most of our company would gladly have deferred our 
march a day longer, to see this masquerade, but I was wholly 
bent for Achomack, to which place I was to dance almost on my 
bare feet, the thoughts of which took off the edge I might other- 
wise have had to novelties of that kind. 

When the good old king saw we were fully determined to be 
gone the next day, he desired as a pledge of my affection to him, 
that I would give him my camblet coat, which he vowed to wear 
whilst he lived for my sake ; I shook hands to shew my willing- 
ness to please him in that or in any other thing he would com- 
mand, and was the more willing to do myself the honor of com- 
pliance in this particular, because he was the first king I could 
call to mind that had ever shew’d any inclinations to wear my 
old cloaths. 
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To the young princess, that had so signally obliged me, I pre- 
sented a piece of two-penny scarlet ribbon, and a French tweezer, 
that I had in my pocket, which made her skip for joy, and to 
show how little she fancy’d our way of carrying them concealed, 
she retired apart for some time, and taking out every individual 
piece of which it was furnish’d, she tied a snip of ribbon to each, 
and so came back with scissars, knives and bodkins hanging at 
her ears, neck and hair. The case itself was not excus’d, but 
bore a part in this new dress: and tothe end we might not part 
without leaving deep impressions of her beauty in our minds, 
she had prepared on her forefingers, a lick of paint on each, the 
colours (to my best remembrance) green and yellow, which at 
one motion she discharg’d on her face, beginning upon her tem- 
ples, and continuing it in an oval line downwards as far as it 
would hold out. I could have wish’d this young princess would 
have contented herself with what nature had done for her, with- 
out this addition of paint (which, I thought, made her more ful- 
some than handsome) ; but I had reason to imagine the royal 
family were only to use this ornament exclusive of all others, for 
that I saw none other of her sex so set off ; and this conceit made 
it turn again, and appear lovely, as all things should do that are 
honour’d with the royal stamp. 

I was not furnish’d with any thing upon the place, fit to make 
a return to the two queens for the great charity they used to feed 
and warm me; but when I came into a place where I could be 
supply’d, I was not wanting that way, according to my power. 

Early next morning we put our selves in posture to be gone, 
(viz.) major Stephens, myself, and three or four more, whose 
names are worn out of my mind. Major Morrison was so far 
recovered as to be heart-whole, but he wanted strength to go 
thro’ so great a labour as this was like to prove. We left him 
with some others to be brought in boats that the governor had 
order’d for their accommodation; and with them the two weak 
women, who were much recover’d by the good care and nourish- 
ment they receiv’d in the poor fisherman’s house. 

Breakfast being done, and our pilot Jack ready to set out, we 
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took a solemn leave of the good king. He inclosed me in his 
arms with kind embraces, not without expressions of sorrow to 
part, beyond the common rate of new acquaintance. I made 
Jack pump up his best compliments, which at present was all I 
was capable to return to the king’s kindness; and so, after many 
Hanna haes, we parted. 


We were not gone far till the fatigue and tediousness of the 
journey discovered itself in the many creeks we were fore’d to 
head, and swamps to pass (like Jrish bogs) which made the way 
at least double to what it would have amounted to in a strait line: 
and it was our wonder to see our guide Jack lead on the way 
with the same confidence of going right, as if he had had a Lon- 
don road to keep him from straying. Howbeit he would many 
times stand still and look about for land-marks; and when on 
one hand and the other his marks bore right for his direction, he 
would shew himself greatly satisfied. As to the purpose, an old 
deform’ d tree that lay north-west, opposite to a small hammock 
of pines to the southeast, would evidence his going right in all 
weathers. It is true, they know not the compass by the load- 
stone, but, which is equivalent, they never are ignorant of the 
north-west point, which gives them the rest; and that they know 
by the weather-beaten moss that grows on that side of every oak, 
different from the rest of the tree, which is their compass. To- 
wards evening we saw smoak (an infallible sign of an Indian 
town) which Jack knew to arise from Gingo Teague. We went 
boldly into the king’s house (by advice of his brother of Kicko- 
tank) who was also a very humane prince. What the place and 
season produc’d was set before us with all convenient speed, 
which was enough to satisfy hunger, and to fit us for repose. 


I was extremely tir’d with this tedious journey ; and it was the 
more irksome to me, because I perform’d it in boots (my shoes 
being worn out) which at that time were commonly worn to 
walk in; so that I was much more sleepy than I had been hun- 
gry. The alliance I had newly made at Kickotank did already 
stand me in some stead, for that it qualified me to a lodging apart, 
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and gave me a first taste of all we had to eat, tho’ the variety 
was not so great as I had seen in other courts. 

As yet (as we see in all worldly honours) this grandeur of 
mine was not without its allay ; for as it gave me accommodation 
of eating and sleeping in prefereuce to my comrades, so did it 
raise the hopes of the royal progeny of gifts and presents, be- 
yond what I was either able or willing to afford them: for when 
I would have taken my rest, I was troubled beyond measure with 
their visits, and saw by their carriage what they would be at; 
wherefore, to free myself of further disturbance, and to put my- 
self out of the pain of denials, I resolv’d to comply with the 
necessities of nature, which press’d me hard to sleep; and to 
that end I took the freedom by Jack, to desire they would all 
withdraw until I found myself refresh’d. 

I pass’d the night till almost day-break in one intire sleep ; 
and when I did awake (not suddenly able to collect who, or 
where I was) I found myself strangely confounded, to see a 
damsel plac’d close to my side, of no meaner extract than the 
king’s eldest daughter, who had completely finish’d the rape of 
all the gold and silver buttons that adorn’d the king of Kicko- 
tank’s coat, yet on my back. When was broad awake, and saw 
this was no enchantment (like those trances knights-errant use 
to be in) but that I was really despoiled of what was not in my 
power to dispense withal, I called for Jack, and made him de- 
clare my resentment and much dislike of this princess’s too great 
liberty upon so small acquaintance, which made me have a mean 
opinion of her. Jack shew’d more anger than myself to see 
such usage by any of his country, and much more was he scan- 
daliz’d, that one of the blood royal should purloin. 

But the king, upon notice of the fact and party concerned in 
it, immediately caused the buttons to be found out aad returned, 
with no slight reprimand to his daughter, and then all was well, 
and so much the better by the gift of such small presents as I 
was able to make to the king and princess. Breakfast was given 
us, and we hasten’d to proceed in our journey to Achomack. 

The uneasiness of boots to travel in, made me by much the 
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more weary of the former day’s journey, and caus’d me to enter 
very unwillingly upon this second day’s work. We reckon’d 
our selves about twenty-five miles distant from Jenkin’s house. 
It pleased God to send us dry weather, and not excessive cold. 
We had made provision of Pone to bait on by the way, and we 
found good water to refresh us; but all this did not hinder my 
being tir’d and spent almost to the last degree. Jack very kindly 
offer’d his service to carry me on his shoulders (for I was brought 
to a moderate weight by the strict diet I had been in) but that 
would have been more uneasy to me, in contemplation of his 
more than double pains, and so I resolved to try my utmost 
strength, without placing so great a weight on his shoulders. 

The hopes of seeing English ground in America, and that in 
so short a time as they made us expect, did animate my spirits 
to the utmost point. Jack fearing the worst, was of opinion, 
that we should call at his aunt’s town, the queen of Pomumkin, 
not far out of the way: but Jenkin Price opposed that motion, 
and did assure me our journey’s end was at hand. His words 
and my own inclination carried the question, and I resolved, by 
God’s help, that night to sleep at Jenkin’s house. 

But the distance proving yet greater than had been described, 
and my boots trashing me almost beyond all suflerance, I became 
desperate, and ready to sink and lie down. Jenkin lull’d me on 
still with words that spurr’d me to the quick; and would de- 
monstrate the little distance betwixt us and his plantation, by 
the sight of hogs and cattle, of which species the Indians were 
not masters. I was fully convine’d of what he said, but would 
however have consented to a motion of lying without doors on 
the ground, within two or three flights shot of the place, to save 
the labour of so small a remainder. 

Tne close of the evening, and a little more patience (thro’ the 
infinite goodness of the Almighty) did put a happy period to 
our cross adventure. A large bed of sweet straw was spread 
ready in Jenkin’s house for our reception, upon which I did hasten 
to extend and stretch my wearied limbs. And being thus brought 
into safe harbour by the many miracles of divine mercy, from 
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all the storms and fatigues, perils and necessities to which we 
had been exposed by sea and Jand for almost the space of four 
months, I cannot conclude this voyage in more proper terms, 
than the words that are the burthen of that psalm of providence, 
O that men would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wondrous works unto the children of men. 

Our landlord Jenkin Price, and conductor Jack took great care 
to provide meat for us; and there being a dairy and hens, we 
could not want. As for our stomachs, they were open at all 
hours to eat whatever was set before us, as soon as our wearied 
bodies were refreshed with sleep. It was on Saturday the 
day of January, that we ended this our wearisome pilgrimage, 
and entred into our king’s dominions at chomat, called by the 
English, Northampton county, which is the only county on that 
side of the bay belonging to the colony of Virginia, and is the 
best of the whole for all sorts of necessaries for human life. 

Having been thus refreshed in Jenkin’s house this night with 
all our hearts could wish, on the next morning, being Sunday, 
we would have been glad to have found a church for the per- 
formance of our duty to God, and to have rendred our hearty 
thanks to him in the public assembly, for his unspeakable mer- 
cies vouchsafed to us; but we were not yet arrived to the heart 
of the country where there were churches, and ministry per- 
form’d as our laws direct, but were glad to continue our own 
chaplains, as formerly, As we advanced into the plantations 
that lay thicker together, we had our choice of hosts for our en- 
tertainment, without money or its value; in which we did not 
begin any novelty, for there are no inns in the colony; nor do 
they take other payment for what they furnish to coasters, but 
by requital of such courtesies in the same way, as occasions 
offer. 

When I came to the house of one Stephen Charlton, he did 
not only outdo all that I had visited before him, in variety of 
dishes at his table, which was very well order’d in the kitchen, 
but would also oblige me to put on a good farmer-like suit of his 
own wearing cloaths, for exchange of my dirty habit; and this 
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gave me opportunity to deliver my camlet coat to Jack, for the 
use of my brother of Kickotank, with other things to make it 
worth his acceptance. 

Having been thus frankly entertain’d at Mr. Charlton’s, our 
company were in condition to take care for themselves. We 
took leave of each other, and my next stage was to esquire 
Yardly, a gentleman of good name, whose father had sometimes 
been governor of Virginia. There I was received and treated as 
if 1 had in truth and reality been that man of honor my brother 
of Kickotank had created me. It fell out very luckily for my bet- 
ter welcome, that he had not long before brought over a wife 
from Rotterdam, that I had known almost from a child. Her 
father (Custis by name) kept a victualling house in that town, 
liv’d in good repute, and was the general host of our nation 
there. The esquire knowing I had the honour to be the gover- 
nor’s kinsman, and his wife knowing my conversation in Holland, 
I was receiv’d and caress’d more like a domestick and near re- 
Jation, than a man in misery, and a stranger. I stay’d there for 
a passage over the bay, about ten days, welcomed and feasted not 
only by the esquire and his wife, but by many neighbours that 
were not too remote. 

About the midst of February, I had an opportunity to cross 
the bay in a sloop, and with much ado landed in York river, at 
esquire Ludlow’s plantation, a most pleasant situation. I was 
civilly receiv’d by him, who presently order’d an accommodation 
for me in a most obliging manner. But it fell out at that time, 
that captain Wormly (of his majesty’s council) had guests in his 
house (nota furlong distant from Mr. Ludlow’s) feasting and ca- 
rousing, that were lately come from England, and most of them 
my intimate acquaintance. I took a sudden leave of Mr. Lud- 
low, thank’d him for his kind intentions to me, and using the 
common freedom of the country, I thrust myself amongst captain 
Wormly’s guests in crossing the creek, and had a kind reception 
from them all, which answered (if not exceeded) my expectation. 

Sir Thomas Lundsford, Sir Henry Chickly, Sir Philip Honywood, 
and colonel Hamond were the persons | met there, and enjoy’d 
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that night with very good chear, but left them early the next 
morning, out of a passionate desire I had to see the governor, 
whose care for my preservation had been so full of kindness. 

Captain Worm/y mounted me for James Town, where the gov- 
ernor was pleased to receive and take me to his house at Green- 
spring, and there I pass’d my hours (as at mine own house) until 
May following ; at which time he sent me for Holland to find out 
the king, and to sollicite his majesty for the treasurer’s place of 
Virginia, which the governor took to be void by the delinquency 
of Claybourne, who had long enjoy’d it. He furnish’d me with 
a sum of money to bear the charge of this so!licitation; which 
took effect, tho’ the king was then in Scotland. He was not 
only thus kind to me (who had a more than ordinary pretence to 
his favour by our near affinity in blood) but, on many occasions, 
he shew’d great respect to all the royal party, who made that 
colony their refuge. His house and purse were open to all that 
were so qualify’d. To one of my comrades (major Fox) who had 
no friend at all to subsist on, he shew’d a generosity that was 
like himself; and to my other (major Morrison) he was more 
kind, for he did not only place him in the command of the fort, 
which was profitable to him whilst it held under the king, but did 
advance him after to the government of the country, wherein he 
got a competent estate. 

And thus (by the good providence of a gracious God, who 
helpeth us in our low estate, and causeth his angels to pitch tents 
round about them that trust in him) have I given as faithful an 
account of this signal instance of his goodness to the miserable 
objects of his mercy in this voyage, as I have been able to call to 
a clear remembrance. 


EXAMPLE. 
“Example,” says Edmund Burke, * is the school of mankind, and 
they will learn at no other.” Hence the value of History, which is 


but the record of what our race has done; or, in other words, the 
register of example. 
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JAMESTOWN. 


It is well known, that our Fathers of Virginia made their first 
settlement in our State on a peninsula which they found on the 
North side of James river, (about fifty miles from its mouth,) and 
which they called James City, in honor of king James, under 
whose auspices they made their adventure. This peninsula was 
bounded on the North by a small, but deep and navigab’e river, 
which united on the East with the main stream; on the South 
by the main river itself, and on the West by the same, being con- 
nected with the main land, at this end, by a short neck, or isth- 
mus, so low as to be entirely covered by very high tides, when 
the peninsula became an island. The peninsula contained about 
two thousand acres of arable land, low at the Eastern end, and 
rising gradually Westward ; and several thousand acres of marsh, 
covered with water at high tide. Of this tract the settlers selec- 
ted the West end, being the highest part, for the site of a Town, 
which they called “‘ Jamestowne,” after the king. Here the colo- 
nists proceeded to build their houses—knocking up small sheds, 
or shanties, in great haste, and thatching them with the long 
grass taken from the marshes—rude buildings enough, but suffi- 
cient to shelter their heads from the sun and rain. 

For some years after this, the history of the town is hardly 
separable from that of the colony, of which it soon became the 
capital ; but I must keep it by itself as well as Ican. In 1611, 
we read in Smith, that ‘‘ James towne hath two rows of houses of 
framed timber, and some of them two stories, and a garret higher, 
three large Store-hauses, joined together in length, and hee (the 
Governor) hath newly strongly impaled the towne.” After this, 
I suppose, the town still went on increasing and improving in 
its way, until the year 1641, when it took a sudden start under 
Sir Wm. Berkeley, who came over Governor in that year, and, to 
signalize his administration, caused thirty-two brick houses to be 
built in it at public ex pense, and occupied one of them himself. He 
caused also a brick church to be erected, and the burying ground 
attached to it to be enclosed with a substantial brick wall. Itisa 
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fragment of the steeple of this churech—or of one subsequently built 
on its site—that we still see; and it is the same burying ground 
that is still before us at this day. In it the remains of some of 
the first settlers and their successors, our fathers and mothers of 
Virginia, are deposited in silent dust. Here lie the ashes of 
Lady Berkeley, who remained behind when Sir William returned 
to England in 1677, and afterwards inherited his estate, with ~ 
which, as I have heretofore mentioned, she enriched her third 
husband, Philip Ludwell, a member of the Council, and a man 
of great worth and influence in the Colony. Her grave, howe- 
ver, cannot now be identified, for, somehow or other, it is not 
marked by any monument or tomb. Here also lie the bodies of 
the Reverend Commissary Blair and his wile; and many others. 

In October 1660, an act of assembly was passed for building 
a State House in James City “ for the right Honorable the Gov- 
ernor and Council, to keep courts, and for future Grand Assem- 
blies to meet in.”’ This was accordingly erected under the su- 
perintendence of Sir William Berkeley, and a Committee consist- 
ing of Col. William Barber, Col. Gerard Fowkes, Col. Kendall, 
Mr. Thomas Warren, Mr. Rawleigh Traverse, and Mr. Thomas 
Lucas. It was built with bricks made in the-town, or at least 
near it. There is good reason to believe that the State House | 
was adjacent to Sir William Berkeley’s residence, and the thirty- 
two brick houses erected at public expense, as already men- 
tioned. All these houses, however, with the church which was 
Eastward of them, and a little lower down, were burnt by Rich- 
ard Lawrence, one of Bacon’s men, in 1676 ; the magazine was 
the only house left, and that is still standing. 

I will only add that the great body of the town, which how- 
ever was never very large, was certainly west of the Old Steeple 
still visible, and is now entirely, or very nearly, submerged in 
the river. This is clearly proved by the old deeds for lots in the 
town, recorded in the office of James City county court, which 
call for bounds that are now under water; and, more palpably, 
by vast numbers of broken bricks, and other relics of buildings 


that may still be seen in the Western bank, at low tide. 
R. R. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON TO COLONEL BAYLOR. 


These letters from General Washington to Col. Baylor, are copied 
from a manuscript collection in the possession of the venerable Mrs. 
Baylor, of Warrenton, who has, very obligingly allowed us to publish 
them in our work. 


TO GEORGE BAYLOR, ESQ. 
Campripek, 28TH Novemser, 1775. 


Dear Sir,—I forgot to desire you to hire Horses if more than 
those you carried should be wanted,—and therefore I mention it 
by Capt. Blewer. I should be glad if you could send on, and 
let me know a little before you come to town,—the evening be- 
fore if convenient. I wish you a pleasant and uninterrupted 
journey, and am Dr. Sir, 

Your obedient, 
G. WASHINGTON. 

P. S.—I forgot to give you money before you went away, but 
keep an account of your expenses and they shall be paid so soon 
as you return to camp. 


To George Baylor, Esq. Colonel of a Regiment of Horse to be 
raised in Virginia. 


Morris Town, Jan’y 9ru, 1777. 


Dear Baylor,—Y our Ictter of the 1st from Baltimore came to 
my hands this day. Your desires of commanding a Reg’t of 
Horse I cheerfully yield to, because it is the recommendation of 
Congress—your own wish—and my desire. 

As nothing contributes so much to the constitution of a good 
Regiment as a good Corps of Officers, and no method so likely 
to obtain these as leaving the choice in a great measure to the 
gentleman who is to reap the honours, or share the disgrace ari- 
sing from their behaviour, I shall vest you with the power of 
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nominating the officers of your own regiment—except the field 
officers, and those of the troop commanded by Geo. Lewis, which 
I shall annex to your Regiment (instead of Sheldon’s,) and except 
a Lieutenancy in some Troop for little Stark. When I talk of 
giving you the nomination of the officers, I would have it under- 
stood, that I reserve to myself a negative upon a part, or the 
whole, if I have reason to suspect an improper choice. 

I earnestly recommend to you to be circumspect in your choice 
of officers. Take none but Gentlemen—let no local attachments 
influence you—do not suffer your good nature (when an appli- 
cation is wade) to say Yes, when you ought to say No. Remem- 
ber that it is a public, not a private cause that is to be injured, or 
benefited by your choice. Recollect, also, that no instance has 
yet happened of good, or bad behaviour in any Corps of our ser- 
vice, that has not originated with the officers. Do not take old 
men, nor yet fill your Corps with Boys—especially for Captains. 
Col. Landon Carter some time ago recommended a Grandson of 
his to me,—If he still inclines to serve, and a Lieutenancy would 
satisfy him, make him the offer of it. 

I have wrote to a Major Clough to accept the Majority of your 
Regiment. He is an experienced officer in the Horse service, 
and a gentlemanlike man, as far as I have seen of him. The 
Lieut. Col. I have not yet absolutely fixed on, tho’ I have a per- 
son in my eye. 

For further instructions I refer you to Mr. Harrison, who will 
furnish you with a copy of those given to Col. Sheldon. One 
Hundred and twenty Dollars will be allowed you as the average 
price of the Horses. The money for these and your accoutrements, 
you must call upon Congress for, and I have to entreat that you 
will not delay a moment that can be avoided, in preparing to 
take the field early. You must be upon your Mettle, for others 
are engaged in the same service and will exert themselves to the 
utmost to out-do you. I can say nothing respecting your uni- 
form, as that will depend upon the cloth to be had. Mr. James 
Mease of Philadelphia is appointed Clothier General to the Ar- 
my, and to him you must apply for this article. Where you will 
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be able to get proper saddles, I know not.—If Maryland and 

Virginia, together with Lancaster and York, could furnish you, 

perhaps it would be better than to depend upon Philadelphia, as 

it is likely there may be arun upon that City for more than it 

can furnish in a short time. Let me hear frequently from you. 
I am very sincerely, yours, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


—_—__ 


To the Same. 
Morris Town, Jan. 177Tn, 1777. 


Dear Baylor,—There is a Gentleman, a friend of mine, whom 
I should be glad to provide for in your Regiment of Horse. I 
therefore desire you will reserve a Troop for him. 

The Lieut. and other Officers of the Company must raise the 
men &c. The Gentleman I have in my view is now in the ser 
vice, and cannot conveniently leave this place, at this time ; nor 
indeed have I said any thing to him on the subject as yet. 

Let me hear from you by every Post. Send me a list of the 
Officers you have fixed on,—and again let me urge to you, how 
much every thing depends upon dispatch. 

I am very sincerely your affectionate 
Friend and Servant, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


—_—— 


To the Same. 


Morristown, Fes. 15ta, 1777. 


Dear Baylor.—Two young gentlemen, namesakes of mine, the 
one son to Mr. Lawrence Washington, the other to Mr. Robert 
Washington, both of Stafford County, are desirous of entering 
into the Horse service. If therefore, you have not disposed of 
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all the Cornetcies in your Regiment, I should be glad if you 
would appoint each of them one. 
I am very sincerely Dr. Sir, 
Yr. affect’e, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


—_—— 


To the Same. 
Heap Quarters, Morristown, Marcu Ist, 1777. 


Dear Sir,—Your several favours of the 3ist January and 7th 
February are now before me. I am happy in being informed 
that the Gov. of Virg’a has consented that their Musket factory 
shall equip your Regiment with Carbines and Pistols. I have no 
doubt of your keeping the workmen closely to their duty; nor 
of your using your best endeavors to purchase proper horses, 
AsIam not acquainted with all the Gentlemen mentioned in 
y’r letter, shall defer my approbation of them till they join the 
army. I observe that you have appointed Messrs. Jno. Smith 
and Will’m Armistead. If they are the Gentle’n who were in 
the 4th and 6th Virg'a Battalions, I must disapprove the choice. 
They left the Army without permissions and must return to their 
Companies immediately, or expect to be treated roughly. Ifyou 
find upon inquiry, the fact to be as I suppose it is, you will in- 
form these Gentle’n of my Resolution, and fill up their vacancies. 
Wishing you success equal to your warmest desire, 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Same. 
Heap Quarters, Moxaistown, 28tH Marcu, 1777. 


Dear Sir,—I am glad to discover by your favour of the 26th ult. 
that you have a prospect of getting your Horses. We want 
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them much. Inclosed is a letter to Mr. Finnie the Dep’y Quar. 
Mast. Gen’l directing him to supply you with the Continental 
Rations for horses. 


Mr. James Mease of Phil’a, the Clothier General, will furnish 
you with Clothing whenever you call upon him and send for 
them. I presume the men will have the same allowance of 
Clothes or money in lieu, made them as the Foot have. But I 
question much whether the Public will pay the expense of such 
articles of clothing as are peculiarly necessary for the Horsemen. 


Is not their advanced pay intended as an equivalent for the Boots, 
Cap, &c.? 


I must desire that you will inoculate your men as fast as they 
are enlisted ; that while preparations are making for them to 
take the Field, they may not be retarded on that account. Let 
them not at any rate be detained for Carbines ; but on the other 
hand, forward them to Camp as fast as a Troop is made up and 
out of the Small Pox. Surely Mr. Hunter can furnish pistols as 
fast as they are wanted. 


Before your letter reached me, and indeed, before I had infor- 
mation of Col. Nelson’s desire to enter into the Horse service, I 
appointed P. H. Byrd to the vacancy you mention. Although 
there cannot be the smallest objection of any sort to Col. Nel- 
son, yet he is now provided for very genteelly, and Mr. Byrd was 
entirely out of the service. 

Terms of distinction can be productive of nothing but Jeal- 
ousy and Discontent. To obviate all this, I cannot consent to 
your request, 

Your favour of the 17th inst. this moment came to hand. I 
have forwarded your letter to Capt. Lewis and am 


Yr. most ob’t serv’t, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


The Mr. Stith I mentioned is here. You may appoint the 
Gent’n you speak of. 
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To the Same. 
Morristown, Aprit 25TH, 1777. 


Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 14th is this day come to hand, 
and for the instructions you require respecting your clothing, I 
refer you to mine of the 28th ult., the receipt of which you now 
acknowledge. 

The mode of exchange you speak of (large men for small of 
other Regiments) I have no sort of objection to, provided the 
men received and given in exchange are made fully acquainted 
with the particulars beforehand, and voluntarily accord to it. 

The Captaincy become vacant in your Regiment is to be filled 
by a Mr. John Swan of Frederick County, Maryland, a Gentle- 
man strongly recommended to me by some Members of Con- 
gress, and whom (from other accounts) you will find fully quali- 
fied to give great satisfaction in the execution of his duty. He 
is at present under confinement in Phil’a, occasioned by a wound 
rec'd in an action near this place some time ago. I have writ- 
ten to him to join you with all convenient expedition, and re- 
ceive your instructions how he is to proceed. 

I repeat my request that you will send on your Regiment, troop 
by troop, as fast as you can equip them. 

I am, dear sir, 
Y’r most ob’t serv’t, 


G. WASHINGTON. 
To Grorce Bartor, Esq. 
Col. of a Regiment of Dragoons, Fredericksburg. 


_— 


To the Same. 
Morristown, May 177n, 1777. 


Dear Baylor,—The inclosed copy of a resolution of Congress, 
and extract from the President’s letter founded upon it, will dis- 
cover to you their desire of your being furnished with a good 
Horse properly caparisoned at the expense of the States. 

Though it has been my wish to comply with their Resolve in 
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your favour, yet, for want of opportunity and by reason of the ) 
multiplicity of business which constantly engrosses my time and s 
attention, I have not had it in my power. I therefore request, | ( 
that you will take the matter upon yourself, and procure such a ‘ 
Horse and furniture, as will please your fancy and answer the ‘ 
generous views of Congress. Whatever expenses are incurred 1 
upon the occasion, I shall order to be paid on the earliest notice. 1 
I have nothing further to add, than to recommend your utmost | 
industry in completing your Corps, and to assure you that Iam, 7 
Dear sir, your affect’e humble serv’t, if 
G. WASHINGTON. 
P. S.—I wish you to send on your troops as fast as you can ' 
raise and equip any tolerable number of each. You must not 
wait for the whole to be complete in numbers, or every article, 


’ 
before any come. I wrote you before on this subject. | 
G. W. a 





THE SHIP MARQUIS LAFAYETTE. 


The following narrative of the escape and subsequent cruises of the 
private armed ship Marquis Lafayette, during our revolutionary war, 
was written by the late John Cowper, Esq., of Norfolk, at the request 
of the subscriber, who was intimately acquainted with Capt. Meredith, 
and several of the other officers; amongst them Capt. Christopher Tomp- 
kins, Col. George Wray, and Mr. Ross Mitchell, the pilot, all of whom 
were from Hampton. 

This gallant ship was frigate built, and sailed fast. The circum- 
stances narrated by Mr. Cowper who was a volunteer on board of her, 
are still familiar to those who have any distinct recollection of the 
transactions of those days, and are exemplary proofs of what may be 
accomplished by perseverance, judgment, and bravery. 





J. B. 





Norrotx, Arrit 6rx, 1833. 

Dear Sir,—I have often promised you that I would put on paper 
the circumstances attending the remarkable escape of the private 
armed ship Marquis Lafayette, from Nansemond river, through 
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Hampton Roads, during the revolutionary war. This promise I 
shall now redeem, as far as some memoranda, which, by acci- 
dent, I recently found, and memory will permit. The circum- 
stances are yet very strongly impressed on my mind, having oc- 
curred at a period of my life, when very strong impressions are 
made ; besides which, I was deeply interested in many ways, in 
the result of an attempt deemed so very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, at the time it was undertaken. 

The ship Marquis Lafayette was owned by my father and his 
two brothers, trading as merchants, under the firm of Wills 
Cowper & Co., and residing near Suffolk, that town having been 
destroyed by the enemy in the year 1779. The ship was com- 
manded by Captain Joseph Meredith, and was calculated to car- 
ry 26 guns, including 6 quarter deck guns ; but at the time allu- 
ded to, mounted only 12 guns, six pounders, and was manned 
with only 40 persons of all descriptions. 

There was something so extraordinary in the fortunes of this 
ship, that although not connected with her escape, they may not be 
deemed to be without interest. She was built within half a mile 
of Suffolk, and every preparation for launching her was made, to 
be carried into execution the next day, when an express arrived, 
stating the arrival in Hampton Roads of a British fleet. This 
was about the middle or latter part of October, 1780. It proved 
to be a fleet of ships of war and transports, having on board an 
army under the command of Major General Leslie. The main 
army landed without a moment's delay, and took possession of 
Portsmouth, while two detachments were sent up Nansemond 
river, one landing on the south side of the river, and the other on 
the north side, intending to unite (as they afterwards did) at Suf- 
folk. The owners of this ship, apprized of the approach of the 
enemy, hastened their preparations for launching, to prevent her 
being burned on the stocks. They completed their operations 
of launching, and had her scuttled and sunk in about eighteen 
feet water, only about half an hour before the detachment that 
landed on the south side of Nansemond river arrived at Suffolk, 
Whether from the haste in sinking it was imperfectly done, is 
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not known ; but in a very few hours she was raised, and subse- 
quently taken down to Portsmouth. Fortunately her sails and 
rigging had been removed to about seven miles from Suffolk. 
On the night of the same day on which she was removed, the 
detachment that landed on the north side, came to the place 
where the sails, rigging, &c. were stored, and remained nearly 
half a day, but did not open the house where they were stored. 

On the arrival of the ship at Portsmouth, preparations were 
made to fit her out and send her to New York; but at this mo- 
ment, General Leslie received orders to evacuate Virginia with- 
out delay, which he did; and the ship was again sunk at Gos- 
port. The owners lost no time in raising her, and taking her up 
Nansemond river. They had nearly prepared for sea, when about 
the latter end of December, or early in January, Arnold arrived 
in Virginia, and was subsequently followed by General Philips, 
and the State permanently invaded; in addition to which, Lord 
Cornwallis was expected in Virginia. 

It was at this juncture that Captain Meredith took command, 
and prepared for the enterprise in which he afterwards succeed- 
ed. Those who know what situation the country was in at that 
time, will appreciate the difficulties which presented themselves 
to such an undertaking. The cavalry and infantry of the enemy 
were daily, and the artillery occasionally, on the shores of the 
Nansemond, as high up as the head waters. It was most dan- 
gerous to remain a moment in the narrow waters, and accord- 
ingly the ship was moved near the mouth of the river, where it 
is wide; but this movement brought her in full view of the ene- 
my’s ships. The entrance of Nansemond river is extremely dif- 
ficult, and it was believed that the enemy had not a pilot, who 
could bring a ship of sufficient force to attack this ship into that 
river, They did not attempt it, but sent some Loats in the night, 
which were discovered, and retreated without making the attempt. 

In this situation the ship remained a long time, until about the 
Ist of May, 1781. This delay arose from the difficulty to pro- 
cure seamen to navigate her, should we succeed in putting her 
to sea. At length, however, they were procured, and about this 
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time, the movements of the enemy indicated that the delay of 
one night might render all further attempts abortive. Tomy best 
recollection, it was on the second or third of May that it was 
decided that on that night the attempt should be made, although 
the moon was advanced in her second quarter. In the morning 
Captain Meredith, with one of the owners, accompanied by a 
skilful Hampton pilot, named Ross Mitchell, went down in the 
ship’s barge to reconnoitre the position of the enemy’s ships. 
They were distributed nearly as follows: One ship of the line, a 
frigate, and a sloop of war lay under Newport Noose ; two frig- 
ates and two sloops lay off Hampton bar, about half a mile from 
each other; three vessels of war were at the entrance of Eliza- 
beth river, near Seawell’s point; and several vessels of war, of 
what description or number I do not now remember, were near 
Old Point Comfort. The transports and merchant vessels, about 
eighty to one hundred, were distributed in different parts of the 
road, and from whom nothing was to be apprehended, unless 
those higher up should give notice of our approach; which was 
also to be apprehended from the ships under Newport Noose. 
It ought to have been stated, that the orders were issued by Cap- 
tain Meredith in the morning, before he went down to the Roads. 
All spirits were forbidden to be used on that day. After enter- 
ing Hampton Roads, the duty of the ship was to be carried on 
in a tone so low as not to be heard out of the ship. The guns 
to be loaded, but not to be fired without special order, even if 
we were fired into. Captain Meredith stated to his officers, that 
by not returning the fire of the enemy, we might pass for one of 
their own ships, and it might cease ; but if we fired, our charae- 
ter could not be mistaken. He further stated, that upon enter- 
ing the Roads, almost a dead silence must be observed. His plan 
was to get among the transports, as near to them as possible, and 
to keep one or more of them between him and the shiys of war. 

All things being ready at dark, we got under way, with the 
ebb tide, and a moderate breeze at about w.n.w. and proceeded 
down. Having cleared the river the road pilot took charge, and 
a boat was ready to take off the river pilot, when the wind be- 
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came light, and in a short time it was calm. This was an awful 
moment—to return was impossible, on account of the tide— 
nothing remained but to anchor. Captain Meredith was pacing 
the quarter deck, and with much anxiety looking to the north 
west, when an officer came and said that all was ready to let go, 
and that the pilot notified that it must be doue immediately, as 
the ship could not be commanded. Orders were given to let go 
the anchor, when Captain Meredith called out “ stop!’ I was 
‘near to him and heard him exclaim, ‘‘I see the cloud from whence 
we shall have a wind.” At this moment the higher sails began 
to swell, the top-sails bent, and immediately spread themselves 
to the breeze. Those who know how a north west wind comes 
on, will know what was the effect. 

We now entered fully into the roads. The first ships we pass- 
ed were those under Newport Noose ; we saw them very distinct- 
ly when the clouds did not obscure the moon. They probably 
did not see us, as they gave no signal to the ships below. We 
now approached the frigate that was highest up, and passed her 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. We soon got among the 
transports, passing them most rapidly, and often so near as to 
hear the conversation on board. We were never hailed by one. 
It may be well imagined that with a strong ebb tide—wind sufli- 
cient—a fast saiting ship—a press of sail—and a smooth water— 
there was little time for observation; and I am certain that, by 
the time a gun could have been brought to bear, we should have 
been out of sight. The great danger was from notice being given 
by the ships above to those below. 

At length we passed the ships near Old Point Comfort, and be- 
gan to feel easy, when we approached a very large ship at an- 
chor, near Willoughby’s Point. She hailed us, but no answer 
was given; and what she was we never knew—probably some 
ship that had come in that afternoon, and anchored upon the 
making of the ebb tide. 

A very short time elapsed before we cleared Cape Henry, and 
after a sound sleep I found myself on blue water; and I was as 
much rejoiced as I had ever been, on my return to port after a 
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long voyage. Escaped from an enemy that was gathering round 
us every day, and by whose grasp we must have been shortly 
seized, the ocean was hailed as our deliverer. 

These are the material facts of an escape that was thought 
miraculous at the time, but to me it appears to have been less so 
than I could have supposed, The rapidity of the ships move- 
ment when under way was such, that it was impossible to have 
stopped her unless it was known that she was on the way down; 
and it is surprising that the enemy’s.ships did not keep a better 
look out. My father, who was a prisoner in Norfolk at the time, 
told me that the enemy had not supposed the attempt would be 
made on a moonlight night—nor would it have been made but 
from pressing necessity. The boldness of the enterprize made 
the enemy less vigilant. 

This narrative may shew to those in difficulty, that success is 
one half secured, when we are determined on a bold enterprize. 
Placed in the circumstances in which Captain Meredith and the 
owners were, from the situation of the country, many persons 


would have saved the materials and equipments, and abandoned 
the hull. 


As the history of this ship, to her final end, has excited an 
interest with you, although not important, I will resume. 

After getting to sea, Captain Meredith decided to get into the 
first port, and accordingly he made for the Delaware, and early 
in the morning made land a little to the south of Cape Henlo- 
pen. Upon coming up with that Cape, we saw a large British 
frigate (as supposed) at anchor, who was soon under way, in 
chase of us. By four o’clock, P. M., she gave up the chase, and 
we pursued our way for Rhode Island, where we arrived without 
accident. 

At Rhode Island the ship was completely armed and fitted 
with 18 guns—6 pounders—on the battery, and 6 fours on the 
quarter deck, and 140 men, with which she proceeded on a cruise 
off the port of Charlestown, (as then called) S. C. which was 
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occupied by the British. Within four miles of the bar, we cap- 
tured a British brig of 400 tons, with a cargo of dry goods, worth, 
at that time, in the United States 350,000 dollars; and on the 
same day, captured two other vessels of no great value, burned 
one, and with the brig and the other, proceeded for Rhode Island. 

Our movements had not passed without notice by the enemy. 
We boarded a Flag the next morning, from whom we learned, 
that two frigates and two sloops of war passed the bar, in the 
afiernoon of the same day we disappeared. On the second morn- 
ing, some time before day, saw a large ship under the lee ; Cap- 
tain Meredith hailed the prizes, and ordered them to haul to the 
eastward, and proceed according to their instructions in case of 
separation. 

For the safety of his own ship Captain M. had no fear, from 
her superior sailing ; but feared for his rich prize, a very dull 
sailer. He practised a mancuvre which, I think, succeeded in 
preventing the enemy from knowing our size ; for, had we pre- 
sented the broadside, it would have shewn him the distance be- 
tween the masts ; but we bore down upon him. There is reason 
to believe that we saw this vessel before we were seen, as it was 
nearly three quarters of an hour after we parted with our prizes, 
before any movement was discovered by the enemy. Day was 
now breaking. The vessel was a large frigate, and was prepar- 
ing for action. In the mean time, every thing on board our ship 
was prepared to haul on a wind for running. As the morning 
advanced, we could no longer practice the imposition, and haul- 
ed our wind. The chase then commenced; our prizes were 
three or four miles to the eastward; the enemy either did not 
notice them, or did not care for them. Our enemy proved to be 
a better sailer than we expected; for, after getting into out 
wake—which Captain M. permitted, our ship to do her best re- 
quired the wind a little free—she kept even with us, or pretty 
nearly so, which induced us to go more large; but at that mo. 
ment we made another ship to leeward, which it would be diffi- 
cult to pass, as we were then standing. The ship astern kept 
way with us, and it was thought would have come up with us, if 
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we hauled upon a wind to avoid the ship to leeward. Captain 
M. wasalways prompt in his decision, and determined to pass the 
ship to leeward, even if exposed to a broadside or two. This 
ship proved a very inferior sailer to her consort, and though she 
was almost in our path, she only gave us one fire from her broad- 
side, and at the same time her consort opened upon us astern. 
Their fire did us little damage, and we were soon relieved from 
the ship last seen, who bore away, leaving us to her consort, 
who kept up the chase until four o’clock P. M. when, for the 
first time, we began to feel confident of our superior sailing. At 
sun down she gave up the chase. Next morning, we boarded 
another cartel, and from the prisoners we learned that the ships 
that had chased us were the Blonde and the Carysfort; the for- 
mer a very fast ship. 

After returning to Rhode Island, Captain Meredith proceeded 
on another cruise, which was cut very short by the following cir- 
cumstances, Captain M. determined to look into the Chesa- 
peake, and then proceed to Charleston and Savannah. On the 
5th of September, 1781, being off Hogg Island, stood in to the 
south, and about meridian saw a fleet ahead, and to leeward; 
upon standing on, perceived it was a fleet of British ships of war, 
formed into a line of battle. Presently we saw a French fleet 
beating out of the Capes of Virginia. About 3 or 4 o’clock an 
action commenced. These were the fleets of De Grasse and 
Graves. About sun down, the French bore away for the Capes. 
It was this naval action, and the arrival of the Rhode Island 
squadron, which we also saw going in, that put an end to the 
hopes of Lord Cornwallis at York. The French, by the junction 
of D’Barras, from Rhode Island, with De Grasse, gave them a 
superiority which the British, in those seas, dared not face. All 
this time the British were between us and our friends. 

About dark we hauled off to the eastward, wind light, and so 
continued until daylight; when we saw two frigates, about two 
miles to leeward and abreast of us. Captain Meredith immedi- 
ately tacked ship to the westward. It may be proper here to 
state, that after our return to Rhode Island, under the impression 
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that our ship required more sail, a change took place in sparring 
her. The foremast was sprung at the head, in the early part of 
fast cruise in chase; it was well fished, and answered very well; 
but it was taken out, the mainmast put in for a foremast, and a 
new mainmast procured. It is astonishing how these changes 
affected the sailing of the ship; and the very day we made the 
fleets, Captain M. had decided to return to Rhode Island, and 
take his old Virginia mast again. It is said that sharp vessels 
are easily put out of trim; and therefore, when they are found 
to sail well, beating every thing they meet, it is not wise to try to 
make them sail better. 

Captain Meredith was afraid of a long chase, and tacked to 
the westward, being about twelve leagues from the land. The 
chase commenced, and we were in great danger, and must have 
been taken, if the headmost frigate had not so very frequently 
rounded to, in order to give her broadside. This she was indu- 
ced to do by our nearing the land. Captain M. now consulted 
his pilot, Ross Mitchell of Hampton, upon the soundings, and to 
know if he could anchor him, so as to be out of close gunshot 
of the frigate. He said he could. The necessary preparations 
were made, and the chase continued, until we got in three fathoms 
water, and an order was issued to let go the anchor, when the 
frigates hauled off, and made for the fleet. It was understood 
that they were the Iris and Richmond. We returned to Rhode 
Island, where Captain M. and the writer left her. 

The old Virginia foremast was again taken in, and the main- 
mast replaced, when the ship sailed as at first; which should be 
a caution to innovators. 

She made another successful cruise under Captain Munroe, 
and had a severe engagement with a Liverpool Letter of Marque, 
of 16 nine pounders and 87 men, which she captured. Captain 
Munroe received a wound which obliged him to leave the ship, 
and from which he never recovered, though he lived several years 
after. 

The Marquis returned to Rhode Island, and was ordered to 
Virginia (to take a cargo of tobacco, for France,) to be copper- 
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ed, which in those days could not be well done here. She was 
now drawing to a premature death. Under an indiscreet com- 
mander, a little to the southward of Cape Henry, she was chased 
by a frigate, from whom she was getting away fast, when another 
frigate was discovered, shaping her course to cut the Marquis off 
from Cape Henry. The Virginia officers that remained, assured 
the commander that they could round the Cape, without the dan- 
ger of more than one or two broadsides at most, and perhaps 
without one. He was not a Meredith, but ordered the helm to 
be put up, and run this gallant, enterprising little ship ashore; 
and thus, after so many hair-breadth escapes from danger, she 
was lost, when the danger existed only in apprehension. 

I have written this in great haste, and with other business be- 
fore me, requiring immediate attention. 

Very respectfully, 
Dear Sir, Yours, 


J. C. 


FORKS. 


In considering the manners and customs of our Fathers of 
Virginia, I think I may venture to state it as a fact, (though I 
acknowledge I do not find it mentioned by any of our Histori- 
ans,) that at the time of the landing at Jamestown, and for some 
years after, (I hardly know how many,) they used no forks with 
their knives at table. And why, you may ask, did they not? 
Was it because, on leaving London, in a hurry, they had forgot 
to bring any of these useful little instruments along with them ? 
Why no—=not exactly that—but for the best reason in the world— 
it was simply because, at that period, there were no forks in Lon- 
don for them to get; for, strange as it may now seem to some, 
forks had not yet been invented—or at least had not yet been in- 
troduced into England ;—and our fathers were, therefore, satis- 
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fied to use their fingers for forks, as Queen Elizabeth had done 
before them, when she ate her beefsteaks for breakfast, and as 
King James himself was actually doing in his palace, at the time. 
The proof of this fact is easy, and I could quote many passages 
from English authors to establish it; but I will only give one or 
two that will be quite sufficient for my purpose. 

In the first place, then, Coryat, in his book of travels publish- 
ed in 1611, under the quaint title of ‘‘ Crudities, hastily gobbled 
up in five months travels in France, Savoy, Italy,”’ &c. (in 1608,) 
has the following passage, which, from its amusing singularity, I 
shall give at length. 


“T observed a custome in all those Italian cities and townes through 
the whiche I passed, that is not used in any other countrie that I saw 
in my travels, neither do I thinke that any other nation of Christen- 
dome doth use it, but only Italy. The Italian, and also most strangers 
that are commorant in Italy, do alwaies at their meales use a little 
forke when they cut their meate; for while with their knife. whiche 
they hold in one hand, they cut the meate out of the dish, they fasten 
their forke, which they hold in their other hand, upon the same dish 
so that whatsoever he be that. sitting in the company of any others at 
meale, should unadvisedly touch the dish of meate with his fingers, 
from the whiche all the table doe cut, he will give occasion of oflence 
unto the company, as having transgressed the laws of good manners, 
insomuch that for his errour he shall be at least brow-beaten, if not re- 
prehended in wordes. This form of feeding, I understand, is gene- 
rally used in all places of Italy; their forkes being, for the most part, 
made of yron or steele, and some of silver, but those are used only by 
gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, because the Italian 
cannot by any means endure to have his dish troubled with fingers, 
seeing all mens fingers are not alike cleane ; thereupon I myself thought 
good to imitate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting of meate, not 
only while I was in Italy, but also in Germany, and oftentimes in Eng- 
land since I came home; being once quipped for that frequent using 
of my forke by a certain learned gentlemaa. a familiar friend of mine, 
one Mr. Laurence Whitaker, whoin his merry humour doubted not to 
call me at table furcifer, only for using a forke at feeding, but for no 
other cause.” 


It is clear, then, that forks were not used in England by any 
one until the year 1608, or 1609, (a year or two after the land- 
ing at Jamestown,) and then only by Coryat, on his return from 
his travels, who was the only furcifer of his day, and who was 
no doubt prettily laughed at for sporting such a toy. 
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But, again, that they were still considered as a novelty in that 
country, in 1616, I may prove by a passage which occurs in Ben 
Jonson’s play entitled ‘‘ The Devil is an Asse,” first acted in that 
year, and in which you will observe that Meercraft, an imposing 
projector, represents himself as about to obtain a patent for the 
manufacture of them, as a new invention, to save the linen nap- 
kins then used to wipe the fingers that had been employed in 
handling the meat. 


Meercraft.—Do you hear, sirs, 

Have [ deserv’d this from you two? for all 

My pains at Court to get you each a patent. 
Guilthead.—For what! 

Meercraft.—Upon my project of the Forkes. 

Sledge. Forkes! What be they? 

Meercraft.—The laudable use of Forkes ; 

Brought into custom here as they are in Italy, 

To the sparing of napkins. ‘That, that should have made 
Your bellowes goe at the forge, as his at the furnace. 

I ha’ procur‘d it, ha’ the siguet for it. 

Dealt with the linen drapers on my private, 

By-cause, I feared they were the lykelyest ever 

To stirre against, to cross it; for twill be 

A mighty saver of linen through the kingdome, 

(Aud that is one of my grounds, and to spare washing.) 
Now on you two, I had laid all the profits, 

Guilthead to have the making of all those 

Of gold and silver for the better personages, 

And you of those of steele for the common sorts, &c. 


And, lastly, that the custom of using forks was slowly adopted, 
and was some years in getting into vogue, I may fairly infer from 
the following passage which occurs in ‘‘ The Accomplished La- 
dy’s rich Closet of Rarities,’ a manual of cookery and manners 
for the instruction of the fair sex, published in London in 1653, 
in which, among other amusing directions for polite behaviour, 
I find the following words: ‘“ A gentlewoman being at table, &c. 


“Tn carving, at your own table, distribute the best pieces first, and 
it will appeare very decent and comely to use a forke ; so touch no piece 
of meate without it.” | 

Forks, then, we may fairly say, were not commonly used in 
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England before 1660; and as our colony was still a new coun- 
try at that time, it is not likely that they would be imported here 
for some years afterwards—hardly until the glorious revolution 
of 1688—though it is quite possible that Sir William Berkeley, 
and Lady Frances, and some others of “ the better personages,” 
may have used them occasionally~and silver ones too—some 
years before. Sopa.is. 


THE OLD SWAN. 


I have a thousand associations and récollections connected 
with the old building formerly known by this name, as it used to 
stand, (and still stands under a new title,) on H, now called Broad 
Street, near the Rail-Road Depot. WhenTI say old building, I 
do not mean to insinuate that it was so very old, and, in truth, 
with its present painted face and altered aspect, it is difficult to 
regard it as a relic of antiquity. It is, however, an old building; 
for I have passed my tenth lustrum, (some time,) and I can remem- 
ber it as the o/d Swan even in my boyish days, and even then it 
looked to my young eyes like a time-worn mansion, not quite 
old enough indeed to have existed ad urbe condita, but clearly to 
have been erected at a period not long after the commencement 
of our revolutionary war; and I am confident that it must have 
been nearly coeval with that memorable event. I shall leave the 
point, however, to the investigation of the chroniclers about me. 

Now I have certainly no ill will to the present proprietors of 
this venerable establishment, but I confess I did feel something 
like a shock, and perhaps a very little rising of choler, when, 
passing by the building one morning, a few months ago, I dis- 
covered, for the first time, that the good old bird with its well- 
remembered graceful neck of tarnished gilt, that used to stand 
out on the sign, in all weathers, had entirely disappeared, and 
that, in lieu of it, there was only a plain blue ground, with the 
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words, ‘‘ Broad Street Hotel,” thereon; (how flat, and prosaic 
in the comparison!) to amaze and offend my eyes. Indeed how 
could I be otherwise than shocked when this discovery not only 
gave me a sudden start of surprise, but seemed, at the moment, 
to sca‘ter and dispel a thousand pleasant and long-cherished as- 
sociations connected with the old sign, and the old house? I 
had looked at the brave bird perhaps a thousand times, and always 
with great satisfaction ; but it was now gone, and forever. And 
the old tavern which it so appropriately announced and symbol- 
ized—how metamorphosed ! It looked, for all the world, like an 
old lady trying to pass herself off for a young one, by putting on 
a fine dress ;—and I could hardly tell whether it was itself or 
another. My thoughts were all confused, and my recollections 
scattered about ; but I have rallied them again, as well as I could 
to Head Quarters, and will now put them down here on paper, 
to preserve them, as far as possible, against any further chance 
or change that may happen hereafter. 

It is, I suppose, some forty-five years since this famous ordi- 
nary had attained its highest and fairest fame. There was at that 
period, a great deal of competition among the members of the 
Boniface fraternity, in our rising city. The House near the old 
market, which had been formerly kept by Col. Bowler, famous 
for his sandy-colored wig and revolutionary cocked hat, was per- 
haps un peu passe, but still not without reputation; andthe Ea- 
gle, then one of the most conspicuous buildings on Main Street, 
was the resort of many visiters of all classes; country merchants 
and planters, lovers of sport, and rich young gentlemen in pur- 
suit of pleasure and gaiety. But the old Swan was even a tip 
above that. It was the resort of a more select, and yet consid- 
erable, circle of customers whom business or recreation attracted 
to the metropolis. Here were to be seen, at the regular seasons, 
the venerable judges of the Conrt of Appeals ;—lawyers of em- 
inence from various parts of the State ;—and leading members 
of both Houses of the General Assembly. The company indeed 
was the pride of the establishment. The house itself was but a 
plain building, of ordinary and almost rustic appearance. The 
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furniture too, was as plain as possible. There were no gas-lighted 
chandeliers to blind your eyes, nor costly mirrors to reproach 
your extravagance by their reflections ; but every thing was old- 
fashioned and unpretending. But if the standard of ostenta- 
tion was low, that of comfort was at the highest point. Then, 
the keeper of the house was the very pink of landlords. Colo- 
nel John Moss, who was also the proprietor, was in fact, in many 
respects, the head of his class. He was, to be sure, a little 
starched and stately, and looked as if he was always on duty ; 
but then he was not above his business, nor above himself. The 
whole house reflected his character. Every thing was clean and 
neat—exactly so. The floors, in summer, were always bright 
and polished by hard rubbing, and, in winter, covered with come- 
ly rag-carpets. If the chambers were rather small and inconve- 
nient, the beds and bedding were always clean and well-aired ; 
and if the table never glittered with plate, nor groaned under 
French dishes, nor sparkled with costly champagne, the ham was 
always prime, the meats the very best the market could afford— 
the cooking unrivalled—and the wine the best London particu- 
lar imported direct from Madeira in exchange for old Virginia 
corn. Itis true it was often whispered about the table that 
‘mine host” was a very nice calculator, and filled the mouths of 
his guests so exactly, that it was shrewdly suspected he must 
have counted their noses; but still they always had enough, and 
of the best to eat, and could rot reasonably complain that they 
had not more to waste. Then the Colonel was so kind and obli- 
ging in his way, that it was impossible not to feel the greatest 
respect for his personal presence ; and a deep sense of his su- 
perior merit. 

Next in rank and importance to the Colonel, was the Major- 
domo, or bar-keeper, by the name of Lovell, who besides possess- 
ing some of his employer’s peculiarities, was something of a wag, 
and frequently displayed his ready wit at the expense of others. 
Lovell was remarkable for a long acquiline nose, and wore an 
exceedingly short and shabby coat,—probably more from poverty 
than choice. A member of the Legislature from N. , by the 
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name of R , one of the regular lodgers, and a constant cus- 
tomer at the bar, was much in the habit of teasing Lovell, and I 
remember, that on one occasion, I witnessed a small passage of 
wit between them, which caused some little laugh at the time ; 
and, boy as I was, amused me greatly. ‘ Lovell,” said R 
with a droll look, and tugging at the scanty garment of the bar- 
keeper from behind, “ your coat, old boy, is entirely too short.” 
“It may be too short now,”’ replied the other huffishly, “but I 
think it will be Jong enough before I get another.”—* Perhaps 
it will,”’ rejoined R , but in the mean time, to make amends 
for the shortness of your coat, you are supplied, I see, with a 
very long éill ;’—accompanying his words with a gesture that 
seemed to threaten the tapster’s nose with a tweak, But said 
he, “my bill may be a long one, but not so long as yours will be 
at the end of the session, unless you slacken your visits to the 
bar-room.’’—Here R whose rubicund face seemed to give 
point to the bar-keeper’s wit, was evidently confused, and shuf- 
fling off some idle remark or other, was glad to make good his 
retreat through the door. 

But what were these small ‘“ wit-crackers” of the porch, to the 
lights of law, and luminaries of learning, within that attic dome? 
Here, no doubt, was ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
Here was “the sprightly dialogue, the tart reply, the logic, and 
the wisdom, and the wit.” Oh how I longed to hear them all; 
and to share in those noctes canague deum, as I verily thought 
them at the time! But alas I was yet too young to be admit- 
ted into those “penetralia Vestez,’”’ and could only, as yet, 
imagine the treat which I hoped to be one day admitted to en- 
enjoy. Inthe mean time, I had now and then some furtive 
glimpses of the great classics of the establishment, which pleas- 
ed me not a little. Once, in particular, I recollect, I was the 
bearer of a paper or document of some kind or other, to the 
venerable judge Pendleton, a short time before his death. I 
found him sitting alone in his chamber, reading some record, I 
suppose, of the Court of Appeals, and his emaciated form, with 
his pale face and white cap, made a deep and indelible impres- 
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sion upon my mind. He was probably engaged, at the very time 
I saw him, in preparing his opinion on the great question of the 
constitutionality of the act of assembly confiscating the Glebe 
lands. That opinion, I have always understood, was adverse to 
what was afterwards the decision of the court in the case; and 
was to have been delivered on the very day on which he died. 
How mysterious this intervention of Divine Providence appeared 
to many at the time; and yet who does not now see that it was 
‘all for the best.” 

But again, I remember that sometime in the summer of the 
year 1807, shortly after the memorable attack of the Leopard 
upon the Chesapeake—-when our whole city rang with patriotic 
indignation against the British—and a meeting of our citizens 
had been summoned to convene in the Capitol that evening, I 
went over, in the afternoon, to see a young friend, a student of 
medicine, who boarded at the Swan; when I found his room 
partly occupied by a stranger whom I had never seen before. 
He was apparently about the age of six or seven and twenty, 
elegant in his manners, and uncommonly handsome. He con- 
versed familiarly with us who, compared with him, were but boys, 
and I observed that his dark eyes flashed with meteor brilliancy 
as he spoke of the recent outrage of the British, and the con- 
templated meeting at the Capitol. I remember that he fascina- 
ted me at once by his eye and his tongue, and that, like Desde- 
mona, I did, ‘‘ with greedy ear, devour up his discourse.” I 
determined accordingly, and my young medical friend with me, 
that we would be at the Capitol that evening, for we felt assured 
that he also would be there. We went accordingly, at an early 
hour, and I recollect climbing up into one of the niches in the 
Hall, to take a full view of the scene before me. After a while, 
the object of the meeting was announced, and the Committee 
appointed for the purpose had reported resolutions of a very 
warlike tone, when two gentlemen, J.G.G , of Richmond, and 
C. F. M.——, of Loudon, both men of note and talent, pro- 
posed an amendment somewhat seftening and qualifying the 
language of the resolutions, whereupon a stranger, whom I im- 
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mediately recognised as the handsome and dark-eyed lodger of 
the Swan, rose from his seat, mounted the platform erected for 
the speakers, and poured out a strain of bold and fervid elo- 
quence that electrified the whole assembly at once. He pro- 
tested vehemently against all efforts to dilute and qualify the 
resolutions, and dwelt upon the manifold wrongs which had 
been inflicted upon us by England, with overwhelming effect. 
His speech produced, of course, a powerful and palpable im- 
pression upon the meeting; and I saw, for the first time, how 
“the stormy wave of the multitude” (as Curran has it,) could be 
both raised and quelled by the orator’s exciting and yet subduing 
blasts. The resolutions were adopted at once, by acclamation ; 
and the hall rang aloud with the praises of the speaker, whose 
name was now on every tongue. And who was he? Who was 
he indeed but Benjamin Watkins Leigh ;—then a young lawyer 
residing in the town of Petersburg—but soon to be the pride of 
our own city, and of our whole state. But alas! he too is gone, 
and I often feel, when I think of him, (in the spirit of Shen- 
stone’s celebrated inscription) how much less it is to hear the 
speeches of others, than to remember his. 


H. 


THE HORSEMAN’S ESCAPE. 
A-REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


In the summer of 1781, Capt. Carter Page’s troop of horse 
was quartered for the night, in a lot at Newcastle, enclosed with 
a post and rail fence; when William Dandridge Claiborne, one 
of the troop, had leave to visit his farm, (Liberty Hall,) in King 
William, to return in the morning. In the night, Capt. Page, 
having received information of the approach of Tarleton and 
Simcoe, with a superior force, roused his men and moved off be- 
fore day. Soon after sunrise, Tarleton came on, and took pos- 
session of the lot which Page had left; and his men had strip- 
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ped their horses and were feeding and grooming them, when 
Claiborne, ignorant of what had happened in his absence, re- 
turned and rode into the lot. On seeing him, Tarleton’s men, 
delighted to obtain a fine horse, shut the gate, and called out to 
Claiborne, “‘ We have got you, my lad.” ‘“ Yes,’ thought Clai- 
borne, ‘‘almost, but not quite ;” and clapping spurs to his horse, 
he cleared the post and rail like a flash—laughed at Tarleton’s 
men whose horses were all unsaddled—and riding off at a full 


gallop, he joined his company in a hearty breakfast at Hanover 
Court House. 


R. R. 


A WORD FOR THE DAY. 


In alate article of the London Times, upon the subjeet of 
“the British Colonies,’ we find a short paragraph which strikes 
us as worth noting. It contains, we think, a precious cenfes- 
sion, and intimates a glorious truth. 


“In the general retrospect of her opportunities and duties, England 
cannot be acquitted of the most lamentable short-coming in the mat- 
ter of emigration. Atthe death of Elizabeth, more than a eentury 
after the discovery of America, there was not one Englishman settled 
on that continent oron its islands. In the course of the ensuing cen- 
tury and a half there grew up a colony of religious exiles, of outeasts, 
of penal convicts, of slaves, and of “planters.” Its misgovernment 
was as bad as its materials, and the natural result of both was a war, 
which cost this government a hundred millions of money ; eertainly 
more than twenty times as much as England had ever spent for the 

ood of the colony, and which was, happily, unsuccessful on our part. 
hose hundred millions, that estrangement of feelings, that disgrace 
to our arms, were not tue worst result of our colonial impolicy. It 
was from the banks of the Hudson and the Potomac, that the spirit 
of Democracy recoiled upon Europe; and a whole age of universal 


revolution and war might be traced to a custom-house squabble at 
Boston.” 


This is all very trae ; but why lament it? Has it not been all 
for the best? It is certainly true that England managed her mat- 
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ters in our colonies—and especially, we think, in our Virginia— 
in the worst possible manner; and she has, no doubt, at first 
sight, ample cause for repentance and self-reproach. It must be 
a sad and sore thing indeed for her to think, that if she had only 
laid out one half of that hundred millions, as she ought to have 
done, in improving and embellishing our colonies—in making 
canals and roads, and establishing colleges and schools,—she 
would have done herself some honor, and might perhaps have 
kept us in her power for at least half a century more. But Di- 
vine Wisdom overruled her folly and infatuation for good—even 
to her—and still more to our United States. She saved her 
money for the time, till it grew perhaps to many more millions in 
her pocket; and we only waited for the nick to improve and ed- 
ucate ourselves far more wisely and effectively than she could 
ever have done with all her wealth and pains. 

It is true also, no doubt, that there was some disgrace on her 
part, in the war which followed, both from the barbarous manner 
in which she sometimes waged it, and from the final discomfi- 
ture of her arms. But she may console herself very well, we 
think, on this point, by reflecting that she was only vanquished 
at Jast by her own sons—shoots from her own Saxon stock,— 
(with a few scientific Frenchmen and others to help us,) and that 
the result was actually far more happy for herself, (as our writer 
admits,) than the opposite one would have been; while it was 
infinitely more beneficial for us ;—so that all, so far, was un- 
doubtedly well. 

And now as for ‘‘the spirit of our democracy recoiling upon 
Europe”—that, we take it, is still better, and just cause indeed 
for great and general joy. For is not that spirit, rightly consid- 
ered, unquestionably benign? Is it not, in fact, congenial with 
the spirit of Christianity, which has come down from heaven to 
enliven and enlighten the world; and to bless the whole race of 
man, “ from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof,” — 
to the end of time? 

And if the progress of this spirit must incidentally and inevi- 
tably cause a dreadful outpouring of human blood, “ even to the 
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bridles of the horses ;’—which however may be more justly 
charged to the account of its enemies, the autocrats and tyrants 
of the times,—will not the ultimate and consummate fruits be 
altogether delightful and divine? So at least we hope and be- 
lieve; and we rejoice accordingly in all the associations of this 
Day of our Independence, and welcome it again, with all our 
heart, as an aera of true happiness and real glory for our own 
country—and for Europe—and eventually for all the world. 


THE LATE COLONEL CARRINGTON. 


The late Colonel Clement Carrington, of Charlotte, was the 
son of Judge Paul Carrington, the elder, and was born, we sup- 
pose, at his father’s seat in that county, some time in the year 
1762. In 1774, he was sent to Hampden Sidney Academy, then 
recently opened in the neighboring county of Prince Edward, 
under the auspices of the celebrated Rev. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, (afterwards President of Princeton College,) and was pros- 
ecuting his studies at that institution, when the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war roused his patriotic spirit, and hurried him 
into the field. We have an account of this first ebullition of his 
zeal, and of his subsequent military acts, in a short autobiogra- 
phical memorandum which he wrote at a late period of his life, 
(found among his papers after his death,) which has been, very 
politely, communicated to us by one of his relatives, and which 
we are happy to preserve in our pages. 


‘* Early in the war of the revolution, the British landed in some 
considerable force at Norfolk, The Governor, Mr. Henry, called 
on the different counties for their qaota of militia to repel the 
invasion; the regulars being all at the North. A company was 
drafted from Prince Edward, when I was a student of Hampden 
Sydney College, and being under the age of sixteen was exemp- 
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ted from the draft of course ; but on applying was admitted as a 
volunteer with some hesitation, as it was thought that I could not 
endure the hardships of war. On our approach to the enemy, 
they embarked, and the troops were dismissed. I returned to 
College. Some time after, Gen. Lesly being on his way to Charles- 
ton, landed a very considerable army at Norfolk. I was then 
about eighteen years of age. Voluateers were called for. Gen. 
Lawson raised a Brigade of volunteers. I was in that Brigade, 
in the troop of Capt. Watkins of Prince Edward. The Brigade 
marched to Petersburg, and Capt. Watkins’ troop was advanced 
to Brandon, on James River, to watch the enemy, and send 
intelligence of his advance; but in a short time the enemy 
again embarked, and the troops were dismissed. I return- 
ed home, but in a short time after, at dead of night, a man hailed 
at our gate, and with aloud voice said, that Gen. Green was then 
at Halifax old Court House, and Cornwallis was on the banks of 
Dan river, where he was waiting the fall of water. The Colonel 
Commandant of Charlotte county, Thos. Read, Sen’r, had the 
levy in mass of Charlotte county at Coles’ Ferry, in 44 hours. 
Gen. Green called for a company of mounted gun-men from 
Read’s command. It was made out promptly under Walker Dan- 
iel. It was advanced over Dan to check the plundering parties, 
and bring information of the enemy's movements. I was one of 
that company, and am the only one of it now living. The 
company remained in that sort of Guerilla service till the bloody 
battle of Guilford; after which the enemy retreating to the far 
South, all the militia volunteers returned home except the subject 
of this narrative. He then joined the Infantry of Lee’s legion 
as a cadet or volunteer, whose duty is tat of a common soldier 
in the ranks, without pay or clothes. I served two summers in 
the burning sands and fetid marshes of South Carolina in the 
ranks, till the decisive battle of Eutaw Springs. I was in that 
desperate charge of the Virginia and Maryland lines, who, deliver- 
ing their fire at point blank shot, advanced with trailed arms and 
quick step, till we were mixed wich the enemy. Col. Lee says in 
his Memoirs that some of the soldiers were after the battle found 
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transfixed with their bayonets and dead. The British fled in 
general rout. A part in the retreat took possession of a brick 
house, and defended it with great valor. The first check that met 
the victors was this house ; a six pounder firing from the door, 
and every window manned by musketry. In advancing on the 
house, I received a bad wound by a shot from one of the win- 
dows ; having a few moments before received a bayonet wound 
in my breast from one of the Carolina line, mistaking me for a 
British officer. I was borne from the field, and had my wounds 
dressed, and during the dressing I heard it said several times by 
those looking on, what a fortunate fellow! what a beautiful 
wound! Such was the patriotic ardor that impelled the heroes of 
that little army under Green.” 


At the end of the campaign, there being no further call for his 
services, our young soldier returned home to his father’s house 
in Charlotte, and shortly afterwards undertook an adventurous 
expedition into the then unsettled territories of Kentucky and 
Ohio. Finding nothing, however, very tempting in that region, 


he’ came back to his native county, where he now established 
himself as a planter, and entering at once upon a course of reg- 
ular and judicious industry, soon began to acquire a handsome 
estate. The traits of his character, indeed, and the whole course 
of his conduct were such as naturally and properly ensure suc- 
cess in life. ‘‘ He was emphatically an honest man,—punctual, 
exact, and scrupulously just in all his dealings. At the same 
time, while he was economical and frugal upon principle, he was 
capable of the most ready liberality towards any cause which 
promised to promote the welfare or honor of his native State— 
for he was Virginian in all his feelings.” We may mention par- 
ticularly on this point, that while he was a Trustee of his old 
Alma Mater, Hampden Sidney College, and afterwards, he cheer- 
fully coutributed to support it not only by his counsels, which 
were always valuable, but by repeated and generous donations 
to its funds. 


“In the office of a magistrate which he held for more than 
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fifty years, he was unsurpassed ; always at the post of duty, up 
right, impartial, and intelligent in the administration of justice.” 
At the same time, we are assured that ‘this unbending integ- 
rity in the discharge of his public duties was admirably blended 
with all the amiable virtues which adorn private life. He was the 
fondest of fathers, and the purest of friends. His greatest hap- 
piness was found in the exercise of family affections, and in so- 
cial intercourse with those whom he loved and esteemed. His 
conversational powers were fine and always ready, furnishing a 
constant stream of sensible observation, pointed remark, droll 
humour, or sparkling wit. This was even more remarkably the 
case during his later years, when though his body was worn with 
age, his memory was still good, and his mind with all its facul- 
ties seemed to be in its highest perfection.” 

With such a character, and a course of conduct correspond- 
ing with it, pursued through a long and useful life, it is not sur- 
prising that Col. C. should have enjoyed as he did the high re- 
spect of the whole community in which he lived, and the warm 
esteem of a large circle of relatives and friends. Nor, with these 
advantages, and a genial temperament to give a zest to them, is 
it wonderful that he should have found it, as he said, ‘a delight- 
ful world to live in.” But worn at length with age, and attacked 
by sickness (induced more immediately by the discharge of his 
duty as a magistrate, on a special occasion,’ he was called to 
leave it; and he prepared to do so without reluctance or com- 
plaint. Itis gratifying, indeed, to learn that he retained the 
constancy of his character, in all its finest traits, to his last hour; 
and, more particularly, that he ‘‘ expressed a hope of pardon and 
acceptance at the bar of the God of revelation,”"—through grace 
in Christ. He died on the 28th of November, 1847, in the 85th 
year of his age,—leaving a name and memory that may well be 
prized and cherished by all his descendants.* 


* We have taken this account of Col. C. for the most part, from a 
communication which appeared in the Times of this city, shortly after 
his death, and which was written, we understand, by a gentleman who 
knew him well, and who is worthy of all credit. 
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ITALY. 


The following address to Italy—-by the veteran poet Rogers—is very 
beautiful; and almost as applicable at the present time, as it was when 
it first appeared. 


O Italy, how beautiful thou art; 

Yet I could weep—for thou art lying, alas, 

Low in the dust; and they who come admire thee 
As we admire the beautiful in death. 

Thine was a dangerous gift,—the gift of Beauty. 
Would thou hadst less, or wert as once thou wast, 
Inspiring awe in those who now enslave thee! 
—But why despair? Twice hast thou lived already ; 
Twice shone among the nations of the world, 

As the sun shines among the lesser lights 

Of heaven; and shalt again. The hour shall come 
When they who think to bind the ethereal spirit, 
Who, like the eagle cowering o’er his prey, 
Watch with quick eye, and strike and strike again 
If but a sinew vibrate, shall confess 

Their wisdom folly. Even now the flame 

Bursts forth where once it burnt so gloriously, 
And dying left a splendour like the day, 

That like the day diffused itself, and still 

Blesses the earth—the light of genius, virtue, 
Greatness in thought and act, contempt of death, 
God-like example, echoes that have slept 

Since Athens, Lacedemon, were themselves, 
Since men invoked ‘“ By those in Marathon!” 
Awake along the A.gean; and the dead, 

They of that sacred shore, have heard the call, 
And thro’ the ranks, from wing to wing, are seen 
Moving as once they were—instead of rage, 
Breathing deliberate valour! 
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PMarious Jutelligence, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of our State convened in this city, accord- 
ing to adjournment, on Monday, the 28th of May last, for the special 
purpose of considering the new Revised Code of Laws, which by the 
extraordinary diligence of the Revisors, and of the Committee, was 
ready for their inspection. It was soon apparent, however, that the 
apprehended increase of the cholera which had just begun to show 
itself here, had discomposed the minds of some of the members so 
much, that they were in no proper state to proceed in the business be- 
fore them ; and, all things considered, the Houses deemed it most ex- 
pedient to adjourn, on the 4th ult.—to meet again on the 11th, at the 
Fauquier Springs, where they afterwards assembled accordingly, and 
where, we learn, they have since been discharging their duty with due 
diligence, and, we hope, with happy effect. 


THE CHOLERA. 


We regret to record that this alarming epidemic which visited our 
State and country for the first time in 1832, has returned upon us this 
year, with sad effects. It appeared, we learn, at Norfolk, about the 
9th of May,—subsequently showed itself atthe Salt Works on the 
Kanawha,—and, more recently, has visited our metropolis, and some 
places in the country.—spreading much distress, with great alarm, and 
frequent death. Generally speaking, however, the mortality has not 
been, by any means, equal to that which attended its first visitation. 
In Norfolk, we observe by a statement in the Herald. it is calculated 
that ‘‘ the deaths to the 3rd inst., have been only 74, about equal as to 
the color of the victims. In 1832, they were about 400 in something 
more than six weeks, mostly blacks, while during its present visit, the 
deaths average less thantwoa day. Yet our population is nearly one 
third greater than it was then.” 

In our own city, we find it stated in the Times, that since its ap- 
pearanee here on the 19th of May, the whole number of cases report- 
ed by the Board of Health last week, (to the 7th inst.) was 78; the 
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interments from Cholera in the Shockoe Hill Burying Ground, reach- 
ed 57, of which 46 were colored, and 11 white.” This, for our popu- 
lation, is not a great mortality. We have reason indeed to be devoutly 
grateful to a kind Providence for visiting our City so lightly, in com- 
parison with many other parts of our land. 


THE DEATH OF GEN. GAINES. 


The veteran Gen. Gaines died at New Orleans on the 6th ult., of 
Cholera. We find the following sketch of his life in one of our pa- 
pers. 


‘*He was born in Culpepper co., Virginia, March 20, 1777, and 
named after his great uncle Edmund Pendleton, long presiding Judge 
of the Virginia Court of Appeals. His father served temporarily in 
the Revolutionary War, and toward its close removed to the north- 
west corner of North Carolina, and afterwards to East Tennessee, 
where the son was early engaged in Indian warfare, being chosen a 
lieutenant at the age of eighteen. His educational advantages were 
very moderate, and he was engaged in the study of law, when in 1799 
he obtained an ensign’s commission in the army. In 1804, he was 
appointed a Military Collector for the District of Mobile, then mainly 
in possession of the Spaniards, and in 1806 he was actively engaged 
in the Government measures of resistance to Aaron Burr’s projects, 
personally commanding at Burr’s arrest. About this time he was 
made a captain, and soon after—seeing no remaining prospect of ac- 
tive service—obtained a furlough, and commenced the practice of law 
in Mississippi Territory, now Alabama. 

“Just as he was getting into practice the war of 1812 was declared, 
and he promptly resumed his position in the army. He was in Wil- 
kinson’s blundering expedition of 1813, and commanded the 25th in- 
fantry at the battle of Chrysler's Fields, November 11th, won distine- 
tion in the fight, and covered the retreat of our army with a gallantry 
and success which elicited general admiration. He was a Brigadier- 
General, March 9, 1814, and commanded at Sackett’s Harbor until 
August, reaching Fort Erie and taking command there on the 5th. 
The gallant and successful defence of General Gaines of that post, 
forms one of the most brilliant chapters of our military annals. At 
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length, having been severely wounded by a shell, he resigned the com- 
mand to General Ripley, and crossed to Buffalo. He did not recover 
in time to engage in the farther prosecution of the war, which closed 
the next spring, but he received the thanks of Congress, with a medal 
and the brevet rank of Major General, for his brilliant defence. 

“ He was soon after transferred to the south, and engaged under 
Jackson in the Creek war of 1812. He afterward commanded in the 
southern military district until the reduction of the army in 1821, when 
he was retained as a Brigadier, and the western division assigned him. 
He was afterwards the senior officer during what is vulgarly known 
as “the Sauk fuss,” in 1831-3, and was for a time engaged in the Sem- 
inole war of 1886. When the Mexican war broke out, he called out 
a liberal allowance of south-western militia, without awaiting orders 
from Washington. He was court-martialed for this, but was not cen- 
sured. He was soon after transferred to the eastern division, and only 
returned to the south during the last winter. Though seventy-two 
years old, he seemed in good general health, and his death has taken 
us by surprise. He was a man of extreme simplicity of character, 
and the most ynquestioned integrity.” 


THE DEATH OF MR. POLK, 


We regret to record, that the Hon. James K. Polk, who had so re- 
cently filled the highest office in our country, died at his residence in 
Nashville, on the 15th ult., after an illness of some days. He had 
been previously distinguished as Governor of Tennessee, and as 
a member of Congress, having been Speaker of the House for some 
sessions. As President of the United States, more particularly, he 
had the fortune to connect his name closely and permanently with 
some of the most important events of the age; and his administration 
will always be memorable jn the annals of our country. His death 
at this time does not immediately affect any public interest; but ta- 
ken in all its circumstances, has been very generally felt to be deeply 
impressive, and furnishes indeed a new and solemn illustration of the 
oft-quoted but still striking sentiment of Burke, ‘“‘ What shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue!” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The 24th session of the University of Virginia, closed yesterday with 
exercises of a deeply interesting character. The spacious Rotunda 
was filled to overflowing by a highly respectable and intelligent audi- 
ence, assembled to manifest their interest in the prosperity of the In- 
stitution. At I1 o’clock, the Visitors, Faculty, Alumni and Students 
met near the foot of the Lawn and marched in procession to the Ro- 
tunda, where Diplomas were delivered to the Graduates in the various 
schools, and the names of those who had distinguished themselves 
were announced. The number of Graduates is much larger than ever 
before since the foundation of the University. The degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on two of the Students, and that of Bachelor 
of Arts on two others. After the awarding of the Diplomas and an 
Address by Mr. Thos. M. Ambler, Bachelor of Arts, the Annual Ad- 
dress before the Alumni was delivered by Prof. Dabney of Washing- 
ton College. It was a most successful effort—chaste, eloquent and 
replete with sound sense. 

At the close of the exercises, Dr. Harrison rose, and in the name of 
the Faculty, congratulated the Students upon the success which had 
attended their labors, and the good order and kind feelings by which 
the session had been characterized; and tendered to them the best 
wishes of the Faculty for their prosperity and happiness through life. 


The meeting of the Society of Alumni was quite well attended ;— 
several members from a distance being present. A committee was 
appointed to enquire into the expediency of publishing a Catalogue 
of the Alumni, to report at the next meeting. The next session of 
the University being the 25th, it was deemed appropriate to celebrate 
its close with peculiar eclat, and it was determined that an Oration 
should be delivered specially commemorative of the epoch in its his- 
tory. Mr. Muscoe R. H. Garnett, of Essex, was elected Orator, and 
Mr. John Randolph Tucker, of Winchester, alternate. 


The Board of Visiters have determined to add another Professor- 
ship,—viz: of History and English Literature; but it is understood 
that no appointment will be made till their next annual meeting, at the 
close of the next session. The want of such a Chair has long been 


felt, but the funds of the University would not admit of its establish- 
ment.—Char. Advocate. 
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OUR COLLEGES. 


We observe with interest, that most of our Colleges,—Randolph 
Macon, Hampden Sidney, and Washington,—have recently held their 
Commencements, (on different days in the last month,) in handsome 
style; and from the accounts of them which we have seen in the pa- 
pers, we may infer, we presume, that all these institutions are in a fair 
and rather prosperous state. We regret that we have not space to 
give the particulars. 


CUSTIS’'S RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 


We are pleased to see, by an article in the National Intelligencer, 
that Mr. Custis intends to give his Recollections of Washington to 
the public, in a suitable form. 


“ The Recollections,” he says, will be published iu two volumes with 
fine engravings from the four originals at Arlington House, viz. the 
Provincial Colonel, in 1772, by the elder Peale; the retired General 
and illustrious Farmer of Mount Vernon, bas relief of Houdon, 1785; 
the splendid equestrian Portrait by Col. Trumbull, 1790 ; and the Pre- 
sident of the United States, (the best possible likeness,) by Sharpless, 
1796. In this form the work will be hereafter published. 

The work will also contain the private letters of the Commander 
in Chief to his stepson, and aid-de-camp, John Parke Custis, (the fa- 
ther of the author,) during the whole of the war of the Revolution; 
also the paternal letters of Washington to the author, his adopted son, 
when a student at College in 1796, '97, and 98. Neither the Revolu- 
tionary nor Paternal letters have ever been published. 

“The labors of America's distinguished historians have given to his 
country and the world the life and actions of Washington, as connec- 
ted with the age in which he flourished, and the mighty events thereof 
in which he bore so prominent and illustrious a part. It has become 
the honored duty of the author of the Recollections, to lift the veil 
that always conceals the private life of a great man from the public 
gaze, and to show the Paler Patriae amid the shades of domestic re- 
tirement, where in the bosom of his family, on his farm, and at his 
fireside, friendship, kinduess, and hospitality shed their benignant lus- 
tre upon his latter days.” — Nat. Int. 
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KENNEDY’S LIFE OF WIRT. 


“The admirers of Wirt are aware, that the Hon. John P. Kennedy, 
of Maryland, has for some time contemplated the preparation of a 
new biography of that highly endowed lawyer and admirable orator. 
We are happy to learn that Mr. K. has the work in a state of for- 
wardness, and hopes shortly to be able to yield it to the press. It is 
one which considerably exceeds in bulk the original anticipations of 
the biographer, materials growing with the search after them, and with 
the study of the subject. From Mr. K.’s known habits of study, ad- 
mirable judgment, keen research, and excellent style of composition, 
we may expect a work at once complete, truthful and eloquent.” 

[Southern Quarterly Review. 


A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


Mr. J. K. Tefft, of Savannah, a gentleman of remarkable and per- 


severing industry, and originally a Boston boy, favored me with a sight’ 


of his enormous collection of autographs of distinguished characters. 
During the last twenty-five years, he has obtained thirty-five thousand 
autographs. The more distinguished individuals have each their por- 
traits attached. He has one volume—a large folio—containing letters 
from all the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and another 
with letters from all those who framed and signed our Constituion, ac- 
companied with an engraving of each person. The former book 
would sell for $1500 under the hammer in London. I was much pleas- 
ed with the perusal of a letter from John Adams to his intended wife, 
under date of July 5, 1776, in which he alludes to the signature of a 
document on the preceding day, which, with much confidence, he de- 
clares will eventually raise our nation to the rank of one of the first 
powers upon the earth. He closes his communication by an allusion 
to the continual changes of locality of the British army, and their 
present station on Staten Island, and adds, “‘ Like Noah's dove, but 
without its innocence, they can find no rest.” 

Mr. Tefft has documents signed by all the kings from Henry VII. to 
date, with many by that monarch’s predecessors, the English council- 
lors and statesmen, for century after century. One old paper I noti- 
ced, was signed by Charles II. and eighteen English noblemen. He 
has documents from the crowned-heads, statesmen and literati of every 
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country in Europe, particularly in France. Shakspeare, Milton, Mon- 
tesquieu, Robespierre, Mozart, Goethe, and thousands of others, have 
each contributed to swell his collection. An interesting letter from 
Kosciusko to the lady of an officer in Charleston, closed with an affec- 
tionate inquiry as to the state of her husband’s health; “ for,” contin- 
ued he, “if he is dead, I wish to marry you, as I have always been 
one of your particular admirers; but if heis alive and well, pray give 
my compliments to him.” The entire collection of Mr. Tefft could 
probably be disposed of for $200,000. It is the largest and best in 
America, if not in the World.—Corres. Boston Traveller. 


THE NATIONAL FAST. 


We observe, with great pleasure, that the President has issued a 
proclamation recommending that the first Friday in August be obser- 
ved as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, on account of the 
prevalence of the Cholera: 

The following is a copy of the document. 


At aseason when the Providence of God has manifested itself, in 
the visitation of a fearful pestilence, which is spreading its ravages 
throughout the land, it is fitting that a people, whose reliance has ever 
been on His protection, should humble themselves before His throne, 
and, while acknowledging past trans;ressions, ask a continuance of 
Divine mercy. 

It is, therefore, earnestly recommended that the first Friday in Au- 
gust be observed throughout the United States, as a day of fasting. 
humiliation and prayer. All business will be suspended in the various 
branches of the public service on that day; and it is recommended to 
persons of all religious denominations to abstain, as far as practicable, 
from secular occupations, and to assemble in their respective places 
of public worship, to acknowledge the infinite goodness which has 
watched over our existence as a nation, and so long crowned us with 
manifold blessings; and to implore the Almighty, in His own good 
time, to stay the destroying hand which is now lifted up against us. 


Z. TAYLOR. 
Washington, July 3, 1849. 
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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


By the latest intelligence, to the 23rd ult., the state of Europe is as 
follows: 


England.—There is nothing of any political interest. The cotton 
and corn markets are firm, and more businessdoing. The metal mar- 
kets are improving. Money plentiful, and discounts easy. 


France.—The attempted insurrection of Paris has been followed by 
a more formidable resistance to the laws at Lyons. A serious en- 
gagement took place in the streets of that city between the troops and 
the mob, in the course of which a considerable number of lives were 
Jost on bothsides. Barricades were thrown up which were not taken 
until they had been battered down by the cannon. 

Great excitement existed in different places, and it is evident that 
the conspiracy of the Paris Reds extended not only to every depart- 
ment of France, but to every town. 

It appears to be the general opinion that the failure of the conspi- 
racy of the 13th of June, 1849 is a greater blow to the Red Republi- 
cans than even that of June, 1848. 


Hungary and Austria.—The news is contradictory, some accounts 
giving the advantage to the Austrians. 

The London Globe of the evening of the 22d says; we have intelli- 
gence from Vienna to June 16. The great news is a tremendous en- 
counter with the Hungarians. The Austrians and Russians are said 
to have been completely defeated, and to have left on the field the fab- 
ulous number of 23,000 killed. This ba‘tle took place on the 13th, 
14th and 15th, on the large plain between Raab and Weiselburg. It 
lasted 64 hours. The loss of the Magyars is stated at 8,000. The 
Austrians were commended by Haynan, the Russians by Rudiger and 
the Hungarians by Seagey. 

Although the news of this battle has been received in private letters, 
no papers allude to it. 


Germany.—In the German States, bordering the Rhine where a 
general insurrection is going on, the Prussians have now advanced ; 
and a struggle has taken place at Manheim, the result of which was 
not known. 
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LITERARY MINUTES. 
NATALE SOLUM. 


{ have no doubt that the fine sentiment we call Patriotism is, in thé 
first instance at least, an instinctive feeling of attachment to the place 
of our nativity—the spot of earth on which we were born. It’s cer- 
tainly, a feeble thing in its inception, and we are hardly conscious of 
its existence; but the germ is in our breasts ;—it grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength ;—it is fed and nursed bya 
thousand various associations, till it becomes a principle and a pas- 
sion capable of daring all dangers, and braving death itself, with the 
words which Horace wrote, and Warren repeated on his way to Bun- 
ker Hill, (and which he was soon to illustrate by his splendid fate ;)— 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
Metastasio has painted this passion very finely, to my taste, in his 


opera of Il Themistocle, in which he describes the Athenian general, 
an exile at the court of Xerxes, assailed by strong temptations to 
turn his counsels and arms against his ungrateful country ; but in vain. 


Them.—And wouldst thou have Themistocles a rebel, 
To o’erturn his native walls? 

Xer.—Not Athens now, this palace is thy country: 
The first proscribes thee and pursues thy life ; 

The last receives, defends, and gives thee being. 
Them.—Whve'er defends me, I was born at Athens, 
And 'tis by nature’s instinct that we cherish 

Our dear paternal seats.—In forest glooms, 

The savage beasts still love their native caves. 
Xer.—Then Athens still remains 

The mistress of thy heart?) But what in her 

Can still Themistocles so highly prize ? 

Them.—A.t, sovereign Lord! The ashes of our fathers ; 
The sacred laws, ‘he tutelary gods, 

The language, manuers, my repeated toils 

For her endured ; the honors heaped upon me; 

The very air, the trees, the soil, the walls. 
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THE CREATION OF THE SUN. 


For so the light of the world, in the morning of the creation, was 
spread abroad like a curtain, and dwelt no where ; that filled the ex- 
panse with a dissemination great as the unfoldings of the air’s looser 
garment, or the wilder fringes of the fire, without knots, or order, or 
combination; but God gathered the beams in his hand, and united 
them into a globe of fire, and all the light of the world became the 
body of the sun.—Jeremy Taylor. 


LINES FOR A STATUE OF SLEEP. 


Warton (Thomas) wrote the following inscription to be placed under 
the statue of Somnus, in the garden of Harris, the author of Hermes. 


Somne levis, quanquam certissima mortis imago, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori $ 

Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine vita, 
Vivere quam suave est; sic sine morte mori! 


Wolcott has translated this beautiful epigram in a manner worthy 
of the orignal. 


Come gentle sleep, attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And, though death’s image, to my couch repair; 
How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, O how sweet to die! 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret that a notice of Macaulay’s History of England, and 
some other articles, which ought to have appeared in this number, have 
been unavoidably omitted. 

We would say to our Correspondent J. T. (as we have already 
written in a letter which we fear has not reached him,) that the books 
and manuscripts which he wrote to us about some time ago, will be 
very welcome : we hope he will send them to us without delay. 

















